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Curtiss CARRIER PIGEON 


Let the Operator Keep Faith with the Public 


The public demand for the transportation of passengers, mails and express matter by the air route 
places a definite responsibility upon all those who are studying the problem of air operation. 


There seems to be no question that companies now organized will receive the sympathetic support of 
the public in exact proportion to the judgment, experience and honesty which they exercise in their 
pioneer operations. The greatest care must be used in organizing along practical and conservative lines 
The success or failure of this enterprise will depend largely on two factors, personnel and equipment. 


PERSONNEL. The personnel will be found available among that group of airmen produced by 
the war who are devoting their lives to the application of aviation to civilian needs. 


EQUIPMENT. Obviously the Aircraft Operating Companies, not themselves designers or builders, 
must select their equipment from the best which the aircraft industry can supply. 


The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company, the oldest airplane and motor producer in the country, and the 
organization that has been the creative and productive source of the best military airplanes and motors, has directed 
its creative energy toward the commercial problem. It was the first company to design, build and test an airplane for 
the specific requirements of the Air Mail Service. The Curtiss Carrier Pigeon was at once accepted by the Post Office. 
The expert committee of the National Air Transport, Inc., after a coast-to-coast survey of available equipment, 
recommended the Curtiss Carrier Pigeon, and the company at once placed an order for a quantity of these machines. 


As interchangeability of parts with consequent reduction in cost of maintenance was an important factor in 
the selection of the Carrier Pigeon by one company, so standardization of airplanes of one type and of one manufac- 
turer by the Post Office and the leading operating companies will make efficient and economical operation possible. 
The use by all pilots of one type, the standardization of interchangeable spare parts for general distribution from 
Curtiss stores throughout the country, and the reduced price of planes and parts through centralized quantity pro- 
duction will make the Carrier Pigeon the standard commercial airplane. For “feeder lines’ the Curtiss Lark, a 
smaller prototype of the Pigeon, will shortly be available. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Standardized D.H. parts assure easy replacements. 
motor—gear pump positive feed gasoline system; also 7 gal. gravity tank. 


rear cockpit—adjustable horizontal stabilizer. 
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Complete with all instruments, ready to fly at our field, price $8,500.00 
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Hi Dusters, Inc., in their dusting planes. 


WRIGHT 
~ AIR-COOLED 
ENGINES 
DECREASE 
THE COST 





























For flying close to the ground with heavy loads in small, tree-surrounded fields and 
Dusstere. Inc., chose WHIRL WIND engines. 


with low operating costs, Huff-Daland 


¢ THROUGH four years of continual production 
with steadily improving manufacturing methods 
Wright 200 H.P. air-cooled engines have been brought 
to a point where the selling price is low as compared 
with any type of new gasoline engine and extremely 
favorable in the case of new aviation engines. 

Nor is the reasonable first cost the only factor. 
The durability of the Whirlwind Engine has been 
sufficiently proved so that at least 300 hours can 
reasonably be anticipated without overhaul 
of any kind, and the facility with which 
inspection adjustments and minor repairs 
can be made without engine removal pre- 
vents the loss of valuable flying time. 

The elimination of maintenance cost 
and danger liability of water radiation 
systems and the decrease in cost of 





OF FLYING! 


spare parts due to the unit construction of the 
engine add still other factors to the decreased cost 
of flying. 

Peru, Brazil, Cuba, Canada and other foreign 
governments are using Wright Whirlwind Engines. 
The commercial possibilities of these engines are 
exemplified in the recent installation of sixteen 
Whirlwind Engines in the planes of Huff-Daland 
Dusters, Inc., Georgia, who are taking important 
contracts for fruit tree and cotton boll 
weevil dusting. Impartial aeronautical and 

industrial engineers have decided that a 
considerable saving can be made by using 
air-cooled engines. 

Bulletin No. 8-A containing a general 
description and technical information will 
be forwarded on request. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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Use and Cost 


YHERE are so many items entering into the cost of 
‘| transporting goods by air that there is a tendency to 
become confused and to forget that the fundamental prob- 
lems of economies apply to aviation as well as to other forms 
of transportation. It is obvious that if a railroad should 
run only two trains a day over its tracks the cost of main- 
taining the road bed and the necessary office overhead would 
be such as to make the cost of the ton mile excessively high. 
In the same way if a railroad only used its rolling stock one 
hour out of the twenty-four instead of five or six, the cost 
of operating the equipment would be greatly increased. Al- 
though it is equally obvious, many people have not realized 
that the cost of operating an airplane depends on exactly the 
same factors. 

The general public take the Air Mail figures of cost as being 
somewhere near the cost of operating an airplane. Actually 
the Air Mail is maintaining a lighted airway and a series of 
landing fields from New York to Cheyenne and it is only 
operating two planes a day. It is just as absurd to consider 
the present cost of operating the mail planes from New York 
to Chicago as a commercial cost as it would be to run two 
mail trains over a railroad and to charge to the operation of 
these two trains the full cost of the road bed and overhead. 
Nevertheless there are still people who think that they are 
finding out something about the costs of airplane operation 
when they: are looking at figures of planes which are only 
operated half an hour a day. As a matter .of fact airplanes 
can and should be used over five hours a day if the main- 
tenance is systematized. It is obvious then that before the 
true cost of operating an air route can be obtained, that the 
volume of traffic must be increased to alkow of a greater 
headway over a given route and that the planes themselves 
must be used with a reasonable intensity. 


If it were not for the short distances covered by most of 
their airlines, the Europeans would, in theory at least, be in 
a better position to obtain the true cost of operating airplanes 
than our own Air Mail. On the European airways, especially 
the London-Paris route there is, due to the government sub- 
sidy, a large volume of traffic. A dozen or more airplanes 
a day take off and land every day at the Croydon and Le 
Bourget airports. This is not nearly the volume of traffic 
which these terminals could handle, but it is more than the 
two planes a day which use our Air Mail facilities. Also the 
Europeans have not thought it necessary to develop emergency 
landing fields. They have little night flying equipment. 
Therefore they have smaller investments in their airways and 
so do not find it necessary to fly as many planes in order to 
meet their ground expenses. 


Europe seems to have gone further than the United States 
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in developing multi-engined planes and directional wireless. 
If this combination could be substituted for emergency fields 
and night lights at intervals of a few miles it would greatly 
decrease the cost of the ground organization and the neces- 
sity of running a large number of planes over the route in 
order to bring down the cost. The Europeans, and especially 
the English believe in the intensive utilization of their equip- 
ment thus decreasing their capital investment, decreasing 
depreciation due to ageing and enabling them to substitute 
modern equipment as rapidly as it is developed. 

No one at the present time has accurate figures on the 
operation of airplanes and it will probably be years before 
definite cost figures are ascertained. 





The Future of Night Flying 

ITH the successful operation of the night Air Mail, 

\\ and now its further expansion to the New York- 
Chicago route, it is interesting to look ahead a little, toward 
the probable future development. That night operation is a 
recuiremert for any large scale commercial transportation, 
That air traffic will on 
the whole increase, must be a matter of complete confidence 


must be universally acknowledged. 


to those who are promoting the present development. 

Assuming these inescapable premises, the time will very 
likely come when traffic over the longer routes will have 
grown to such proportions that airships may be much more 
economical than airplanes. Now it happens to be one of the 
qualities of airships, that they require no lighted airway or 
any right of way whatever along the route. In fact, a large 
commercial airship would probably make no direct use of a 
lighted airway, already in existence. 

The most efficient system of airship operation on a long 
route is not to navigate with any reference to a prearranged 
route over the ground, but rather to choose such a route as 
will yield the most help, and the least hindrance, from winds 
and weather. In other words, airship navigation from the 
layman’s point of view is simply a matter of leaving one 
terminal and arriving at another, with no intermediate stops 
and with no fixed route. 

It is possible, however, and may be perfectly feasible to 
take on and discharge loads en route. For this purpose the 
most practical method so far demonstrated, seems to be the 
temporary hooking-on and releasing of airplanes. In any 
ease, airplanes will be necessary to take care of the shorter 
hauls and smaller loads, hence there is no reason to believe 
that the present lighted airways will ever become obsolete, 
although their cost must eventually be applied, with some 
discretion, to the particular classes of vehicles which profit 


‘from their use. For the main terminals, facilities suitable 


for hoth types of aircraft will be necessary. 





The Special Aircraft Industry Committee 


and Achievements 


Its Inception, Plan 


The work of the Special Aircraft Industry Committee will 
have such an important effect on the whole trend of the deal- 
ings of the aeronautical industry with the government that 
the complete history and achievements of this committee 
should be recorded. Ever since the War, the aeronautical 
industry has been uncertain as to the policy relating to its 
dealings with the government. This uncertainty has not had 
a good effect on the industry, nor has it been conducive 
to the government securing the best results. During the five 
years since the War there has been no gathering at which 
all the representatives of the industry have been invited and 
met to discuss the problems that were general to the industry 
on a whole. 


The Idea of the Meeting 


The calling of the meeting by the publisher of AviaTion 
was explained by him to the Lampert Committee in the fol- 
lowing words: “The luncheon that I gave to the various units 
of the aeronautical industry was upon my personal invitation. 
Before sending the invitation, I consulted with no one in the 
aeronautical industry. Giving the luncheon was prompted by 
the feeling that there had been no complete meeting of all 
the units of the industry since the War, and as I knew prac- 
tically every unit personally, I thought I could use my 
acquaintanceship to the advantage of all, in this way. 

“Every unit in the industry that was manufacturing air- 
craft in any appreciable quantities and with whom I had 
personal acquaintance was invited.. To have a speaker, who 
would have an interesting point of view, I asked Mr. Will 
Hays, with whom I had not been previously well acquainted, 
to talk to the industry about the advantages to be gained by 
a free discussion of the industry’s problems, giving his ex- 
perience with the motion-picture industry. 

“All of the units of the industry were represented, except 
Douglas and Cox Klemin who could not come (but joined 
later). 

“After Mr. Hays had spoken of the advantages of meetings 
within any industry, he offered to meet with a committee 
of the aeronautical industry and give it any information 
that he had as to the advantages that had been gained by such 
gatherings in the motion-picture industry. 

“My calling of the luncheon had nothing whatever to do 
with the special committee (Lampert) investigation or any 
other outside influence. It was a personal effort to get the 
many interests together in a common effort, with the hope 
that there might be unanimity and that a better understanding 
among them might result in good.” 


The Call of the Meeting 


In November, 1924 the invitation to a luncheon to be held 
in New York early in December was sent to all units of the 
aeronautical industry. Summarized, ft was as follows:: 


The aircraft industry of the United States needs a Judge Landis or a 
Will Hays to direct its future, to settle its differences and to represent 
it in Washington. As one vitally interested in the future growth of the 
industry and who has had the advantage of close association with aircraft 
manufacturers and government officials, the above suggestion is made as 
a concrete solution of the present unsettled condition of the industry. 

To bring this matter to a point where it may be considered independently 
of any other consideration, you are invited with other manufacturers to 
discuss the feasibility of the above suggestion. The willingness of the 
manufacturers to meet as individuals to discuss this matter will in no 
way commit them to this plan. Perhaps even a better one can be secured, 
but such a meeting will indicate a desire on the part of constructers to 
listen to a snggestion at this critical time. 

The plan has not been discussed with any manufacturer. The reasons 
that have prompted this suggestion are so timely that they must be obvious. 
There will probably be more orders given during the next year for new 
aircraft than at any time since the War. The allocation of this business 
by the Air Services is the greatest problem that confronts the officers 
to-day. 

The above suggestion would not interfere with the present organizations 
in the industry. They have their functions but they cannot be used for 
the purpose of direction. Their work is along other well defined lines. 

The geographical location of the units of the aircraft industry make 
frequent meetings difficult. With a director in Washington in whom 
everyone has confidence, there would gradually come a condition where 


meditation and concilia‘ion would take the place of disastrous competitive 
backbiting. 

From the standpoint of the government the suggestion should be wel- 
comed. There would then be an impartial adviser who could be called 
upon to assist in the preparation of the plans and also in the allocation 
of orders. 

If some such plan is not devised, the present difficult situation may be 
corrected by drastic regulations which will not have the elasticity of the 
director-ship plan. That the country intends to have a solid and com- 
— aircraft industry on which it can rely for satisfactory aircraft is 
evident. 


Those Present at the Luncheon 

The Aireraft Year Book for 1925 gives the following ac- 
eount of the luncheon: 

“At this point, Maj. L. D. Gardner, publisher of Aviavion, 
who, as a former Air Service officer, possessed sympathetic 
understanding of the whole problem, took the initiative and 
invited aireraft and engine constructors to a luncheon on 
Dee. 1, 1924, at the University Club, New York. To this con- 
ference he also invited Hon. Will H. Hays, President of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, and 
Frank C. Schmitz, General Manager of the Mahogany Asso- 
ciation. Both Messrs. Hays and Schmitz had had experience, 
in their respective industries, along lines somewhat similar 
to those encountered by the aireraft manufacturers. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Hays, as Postmaster General at a time when the 
Air Mail Service was reorganized to its present efficient and 
expanding basis, possessed a rather intimate knowledge of the 
situation in its broader aspects. There were present at this 
original conference, the following :” 

Inglis M. Uppercu, President, Aeromarine Plane & Motor Co. 

Carl B. Fritsche, General Manager, Aircraft Development Corp. 

Lorillard Spencer, President, Atlantic Aircraft Corp. 

J. L. Callan and Beckwith Havens, Airships Incorporated. 

Edgar N. Gott, President, Boeing Airplane Co. 

Reuben H. Fleet, President, Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 

C. M. Keys, President, and F. H. Russell, Vice-President, Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Co. 

A. J. Elias, President, G. Elias & Bros., Inc. 

C. F. Stone, Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. 

Sidney Newburg, Huff Daland & Co. 

A. P. Loening, Vice-President, Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corp. 

Glenn L. Martin, President, Glenn L. Martin Co. 

L. M. Woolson, Packard Motor Car Co. 

Raymond Ware, Secretary, Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corp. 

Chance Vought, Chance Vought Corp. 

Charles L. Lawrance, Vice-President, Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

S. S. Bradley, General "Manager, Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 

Lester D. Gardner, Publisher, AVIATION. 

Earl D. Osborn, Vice-President, Gardner Publishing Co. 

George Newbold, Business Manager, AVIATION. 


Following the talks by Mr. Hays and Mr. Schmitz, Mr. 
Gardner read the aircraft part of the message of the President 
transmitting the Budget and suggested the appointment of 
a special committee to consider the future policy of the aero- 
nautical industry. He said that Mr. Hays had expressed a 
willingness to meet with the committee and give them any 
assistance he could. After a general discussion of the prob- 
lems confronting the industry, it was unanimously decided 
that the time had come for the industry to work together in 
greater sympathy and, to this end, a Special Committee of 
the Aireraft Industry should be appointed. The following 
committee was thereupon chosen: C. B. Fritchie, A. P. 
Loening, Glenn L. Martin, F. H. Russell, Chance Vought 
and Charles L. Lawranee. S. S. Bradley was chosen Secre- 
tary of the Committee. The committee immediately organized 
and chose Mr. Lawrance as Chairman. 


Adopts Resolution 


A second meeting was held at which the following resolution 


was adopted: 
WHEREAS, the President of the United States, in his Message to the 
Congress transmitting the Budget, has said: 
“Aside from the important factor of training personnel, our Nations! 
Defense is largely an industrial problem. Today the outstanding weak- 
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ness in the industria] situation as it affects National Defense, is the 
inadequacy of the facilities to supply air service needs. The airplane 
industry in this country at the ptesent time is dependent almost entirely 
upon Government business. To strengthen this industry is to strengthen 
our National Defense;” and 

WHEREAS, the Aircraft Industry, sensing its duty in this regard, pur- 
poses fullest co-operation to that end. 

NoW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that we, the undersigned, repre- 
senting the Aireraft Industry in the United States of America, proceed 
immediately to the consideration of what should be done to enable us to 
ascer.ain and develop a sounder policy within the Aeronautical Industry, 
so that closer co-operation between the Government and the Industry 


may obtain through relations of such character and on such a sound basis 
as will permit the safe and economical expansion of the industry and the 
development of military and commercial aeronautics, and thus provide 
the essential nucleii for production of service types for the National 
Defense and Emergencies. 


lo this resolution the following units in the aircraft industry gave their 
complete endorsement; signatures being by the officials named: 
Aeromarine Plane & Motor Co., Keyport, N. J. Ingli 
President. ny ee 
Aircraft Development Corp., Detroit, Mich. C. B. Fritsche, General 
Manager. 
\irships Inco: pora‘ed,.Hammondsport, N. Y. J. L. Callan, President. 
\tlantic Aircraft Corp., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. Lorillard Spencer 
President. , 
soeing Airplane Co., Seatile, Wash. E. N. Gott, President. 
incent J. B- nelli, New York. Vincent J. Burnelli, 
mnsolidated Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. R. H. Fleet, President. 
ox-Klemin Aircraft Corp., Baldwin, L. I. L. Charles Cox, President. 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Garden City, L. I. F. H. Russell 
Vice-President. : 
i)ouglas Company, Santa Monica, Calif. Donald W. Douglas, Pr ident 
Elias & B-o., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. A. J. Elias, President. patents 
odyear-Zeppelin orp., Akron, Ohio. Edw. G. Wilmer. 
harles Ward Hall, Inc., New York. Charles Ward Hall. 
iiuff, Daland & Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y. Thomas H. Huff, President. 
hnson Airpl..ne & Supply Co., Dayton, Ohio. J. M. Johnson. 
ening Aeronautical Engineering Corp., New York. A. P. Loening 
Vice-President. ‘ 
Glenn L, Mardin Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Glenn L. Martin, Presid 
Vackard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. J. G. Vines. Bae coro 
!awrence Sperry Aircraft Corp., Farmingdale, L. I. Robert Simon 
Secretary. ; 
“tout Metal Airplane Co., Detroit, Mich. William B. Stout General 
\lanager. - 
Chanee Vought Corp., Long Island City, L. I. Chance M. Vought 
Assistant Treasurer. ; 
\ right Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J. Charles L Lawrance 
Vice-Presidcnt. j : 


Statement by Mr. Lawrance 


A general statement for the consideration of the industry 
was prepared and submitted. In referring to these sugges- 
tions, Mr. Lawranee, the chairman of the Cummittee has said: 


We recognized that we must stop attacking each other’s theories and 


motives and act on a policy of good faith with regard to each other. The 
aircraft industry, we call it an industry—it is not an industry—is only 
an art at the present stage of the game, and competition where bids are 
asked for and price is the primary consideration is all right in purchasing 
standard supplies and equipment; but the things that the Government 


wants to buy are ideas and inventive genius and brains and the articles 


they really want most may cost much more than another article for which 


the lowest bid is received. 
“At the present time I am told that there are nearly twice as many 


civilian mechanics and artisans in the Army Air Service and Naval Air- 
craft Factory as there are in the private aircraft industry. We feel that 
there is an established. industry here and that the government should not 
ne essarily go outside of it. 


‘We believe the government should have experimental stations, but we 


do not believe that they should compete with the industry. 


It is the feeling cf our Committee that if the report which we have 


submitted were adopted and made part of a national licy 
ted cy, that th 
aircraft industry would become strong and healthy.” = / F 


Suggestions by Former Postmaster General Hays 


Mr. Hays in referring to the cooperative movement within 


the aeronautie industry said: 


Preaching ccmmercial aviation, we have failed utterly to develop it... 


ey industry itself has definite duties to perform. Jt must be united upon 
\ basis of confidence and co-operation, recognizing that it is not primarily 


munitions industry. It must develop and practice a code of proper con- 
uct squaring always with right principles and calculated to aid itself in 
he discharge of its duties and the development of its maximum usefulness. 
le industry itself must give complete and absolute adherence to the 


cesign rights principle. It can not be expected that the buyers of air- 


raft will respect proprietary rights if the manufacturers themselves ignore 


u en. The protection of proprietary rights carries with it the presumption 


hat the industry must maintain competent and active staffs, capable 


of dev.loping new and progressive types, adjusted to peace-time require- 





nents, yet capable of quick expansion for emergency needs, and each 
‘nufacturer: must establish and maintain the highest standards of ex- 
ellence in his rroduct based upon the highest type of engineering and 
manufacturing skill—and backed by the most rigid and intelligent in- 
ection. Ther> must be competition based upon engineering and design- 
& skill as well as competition of manufacturing ability and price. The 
manufacturer must take upon himself the responsibility for his products 
d service. It is as important that aircraft remain sold and capable 
> Operation after sale as it is to sell them. The industry must immediate- 
/ dcrect its best attention and its most consummate skill to the develop- 
—o types for commercial use, and prove by its performance its faith 
ol es —io tt ts not a munitions business; and prove its faith, 
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The Special Committee headed by Mr. Lawrance, met at 
frequent intervals, a number of times with Mr. Hays. Con- 
ferences were arranged with the Seeretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, following which the committee, in 
response to an invitation from President Coolidge visited the 
White House for a brief report and discussion of the pro- 
gress being made. Later, in accordance with the suggestion 
made at the meetings with the President and Secretaries of 
War and Navy, the study of specific questions ot detail were 
taken up with the respective services through the Assistant 
Secretary of War, Col. Dwight F. Davis, and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Hon. T. Douglas Robinson. 

The committee’s labors were dual. They had first to con- 
sider policies for the guidance of the aireraft industry, and 
then to suggest a governmental policy in reference to aireraft 
development and procurement. Early in 1925 the special 
committee presented to meetings of the industry as a whole 
drafts of the two subjects, and late'in February and early in 
March the final text of the industry’s policy was formally 
approved and signed at a general meeting of the industry, 
and the final text of suggestions for a governmental policy 
was endorsed by the Assistant Secretaries of War and Nuvy, 
in conferences with the special committee, as follows: 


Policies for Guidance of Aircraft Industry 


1. Each manufacturer shall maintain a spirit of confidence and cordial 
co-operation in all relations with other manufacturers in the air- 
craft industry. All differences of opinion or acts constituting a 
basis for complaint or violation of this principle, shall be at once 
frankly stated by the complainant to the manufacturer against whom 
complaint is noted. A manufacturer, upon receiving a complaint 
from another manufacturer, will at once give it courteous and 
careful consideration. If the matter complained of can not 
promptly composed by the parties immediately interested, the 
question shall be at once referred to arbitration. 

2. Kach manufacturer of aircraft, aircraft motors and s)ecial air- 
craft equipment, shall maintain as the basis of satisfactory and 
progressive development within the industry, capable and efficient 
staffs and experimental facilities adjusted to the peace time require- 
ments of the Government, yet capable of quick expansion for 
emergency needs. 

3. ‘lhs “design rights’ principle shall be paramount. VUach manu- 
facturer will honor the design rights of others. In crder to im- 
prove the quality and performance of their producis and effect 
economies to the Government, each manufacturer will tend toward 
specialization in types, so that maximum progress along their 
several and distinct lines may be realized with the least possible 
duplication of effort and with competition based upon engineering 
and designing skill, as well as competition of manufacturing ability 
and price. 

4.- The creative facilities of the industry will co-operae in every 
practicable manner with the engineering departments of the Services, 
in oréer to meet as nearly as possible the necds of the Government. 

5. Every unit of the industry shall take pride in maintaining the 
highest standard of excellence of its products and to this end shall 
maintain the most rigid inspection and control of production in 
all stages of fabrication. ‘The industry, through a realization of 
the fact that the responsibility for its products does not end with 
payment, shall maintain service in the field, in order to secure 
the successful performance of its products and at the same time 
provide for progressive development and improvement. 

6. Each manufacturer shall accept the principle of sub-contracting 
within the industry—the creator retaining engineering control and 
contractural relations with the Government—as a besis of main- 
tainirig proper balance of production throughout the industry. 


Suggestions for Governmental Policy 


1. The Government shall encourage and promote the design and manu- 
facture, by other than Government agencies, of aircraft, circraft 
engines and equipment. The Government shall not engage in such 
work in competition with the aeronautical industry. 

2. The Government shall recognize and sustain the principle of pro- 
prietary design rights applied to all aeronautical material. 

3. The Government will not purchase or acquire the design rights for 
aircraft, aircraft engines or accessories when these are the products 
of established manufacturers 

4. The Government will not purchase aircraft, aircraft engines or acces- 
sories of new design until after the actual articles have been pre- 
sented for test, nor until said articles have demonstrated their 
superiority over existing and accepted standard types, unless the 
design project is of such magnitude as to demand Government 
assistance in its development. 

5. The Government shall avail itself as much as practi able of the 
facilides of the industry for all major overhauling and reconstruc- 
tion. 

6. The Government shall co-operate with the industry toward the con- 
tinvance of successful operation of its units and wherever necessary 
recognize the principle of sub-contracting within the industry itself. 

7. Tho Government will continue the policy of conferring from time to 
time with the accredited representatives of the Industry in the con- 
sideration cf their mutual problems. 

8. The Government shall, as far as possible, standardize aeronautical 
accessories, materials and hardware and otherwise assist in the pro- 
curement of non-standard materials and supplies. 


The Special Committee of the Aircraft Industry is con- 
tinuing its work applying these policy suggestions to practical 
end. 
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SUMMARY OF PERFORMANCE OF RUNDFLUG 


Sponsor Type 
Group A: Total Course 3257 mi. 
Daimler-Motoren-Gesellschaft L2 
Daimler-Motoren-Gesellschaft L2J 
Daimler-Motoren-Gesellschaft L20 
Gebr, Rieseler Rl1lil 


Akad, Fliegergruppe. Darmstadt 

Fr W, Siebei 

Udet-Flugzeugbau U7 
Group B: Total Course 3257 mi. 

Udet-Flugzeugbau J10 


**Mohamed”’ 
L21 


Baumer-Aero G.m.b.H. Bll 
Dietrich Flugzeugwerke Dv Vila 
Dietrich Flugzeugwerke DP Vila 
Junkers-Flugzeugwerke A. G. K16 
Fliegerschule Auffahrt Dietrich DP11 
Albatross-Werke A. G. L68 
Junkers-Flugzeugwerke A. G. . T26 
Albatross-Werke A. G. L638 
Junkers Flugzeugwerke A. G. T29 
Baumer-Aero G.m.b.H. Bllil 
Flugtechnischer Verein, Lubeck Sil 


Sportflug-G.m.b.H. Berlin 
Stahlwerk Mark 
Junkers Luftverkehr 


heinkel HD32 
MET6 
Focke-Wulf A 16b 


Dietrich-Flugzeugwerke DP Vila 
Udet-Flugzeugbau U10 
Group C: Total Course 3308 mi, 
Caspar-Werge A. G. CT1 
Junkers-Flugzeugwerke A. WU, K16 
Junkers-Flugzeugwerke A. G. T29 
Junkers-Flugzeugwerke A. G. T26 
Dietrich-Flugzeugwerke DPliila 
Udet-Flugzeugbau U12 
O. Bornemann Dietrich DPlla 
Heinkel-Flugzeugwerke HD21 
Udet-Flugzeugbau Us 


Heinkel HD21 
Heinkel HD21 
Heinkel HD32 
Albatross L30 


Luftreederei, Magdeburg 
Sportflug-G.m.b.H. Hannover 
Arado-Handels-G.m.b.H. 
Wissensch Gie. Fur Lufifahrt 


Heinkel-Flugzeugwerke HD21 
Udet-Flugzeugbau U12 
Albatross-Werke A. G. L68 

All. Deutscher Sportverein Caspar 
Sportflug-G.m.b.H. Berlin Heinkel HD22 
H. Jacobs Caspar CT4 
Heinkel-Flugzeugwerke HD32 

Sarotti Vagal Krip Sp. 5 
Albatross-Werke A. G. LO9 


Bremer Luftverkehr Focke-Wulf A16 
Stettiner-Sportflug G.m.b.H. Heinkel HD21 
Caspar-Werko A. G. C24 
Luftfahrzeug Gie. Stralsund y 
Arado-Handels-G.m.b.H. Heinkel HD21 


Albatross-Werke A. G. L69 
Focke-Wulf-Flugzeugbau Al6a 
Caspar-Werke A. WU. CT2 


AVIATION 


Engine 


Mercedes-37 hp. 
Mercedes-19.8 hp. 
Mercedes-20 hp. 
Anzani-40 hp. 
Blackburne 13.7 hp. 
Mercedes-38.7 hp. 
Douglas 25 hp. 


Siemens-58 hp. 
Wright-63.5 hp. 
Siemens-69 hp. 
Siemens-70 hp. 
Siemens-71 hp. 
Siemens-79 hp. 
Siemens-79.5 hp. 
Junkers L1la-76 hp. 
Siemens 70 hp. 
Junkers-74.8 hp, 
Wright-61.5 hp. 
Siemens-53 hp. 
Siemens-79 hp. 
Mark-46 hp. 
Junkers 74.5 hp, 
Siemens-59 hp. 
Siemens-56.5 hp. 


Mercedes 80.5 hp. 
Siemens-81 hp. 
Junkers-82 hp. 
Junkers-83.5 hp. 
Siemens-83.5 hp. 
Siemens-?4 hp. 
Siemens-87.5 hp. 
Mercedes-106.5 hp. 
Bristol-109 hp. 
Mercedes-109 hp. 
Mercedes 110.5 hp. 
Bristol-111 hp. 
Mercedes-111 hp. 
Mercedes-112 hp. 
Siemens-80.2 hp. 
Siemens-87.5 hp. 
Bristol-109 hp. 
Mercedes-120 hp. 
Mercedes-120 hp. 
Siemens-96.5 hp. 
Thulin-81 hp. 
Siemens-102 hp. 
Siemens-84.5 hp. 
Mercedes 120 hp. 
Mercedes-111 hp. 
LFG-114 hp. 
Mercedes-100 hp. 
Bristol-120 hp 
Mercedes-100 hp. 
Mercedes-99.5 hp. 


Pilot 


Lorzer 
Schrenck 
Guritzer 


F. W. Siebel 
Nopitsch 


Hochmuth 
Baumer 
Katzenstein 
Raab 

Roeder 
Auffahrt 

v. Richthofen 
Blume 

v. Koppen 
Plauth 

v. Bulow 
Schwemer, Plankert 
Dr. Ziegler 
Siegel 

Potz 

Dr. Lachmann 


Billik 


Ritter 
Wenke 
Schnabele 
Funk 
Dietrich 
Kern 
Carganico 
Basser 
Polte 
Junck 
Zander 
Lorenz 
Krupp 
Hartman 
‘det 
Hackmack 
Sido 
v. Freyberg 
Jacobs 
Thomas, Landmann 
Schuler 
Ungewitter 
Edzard 
Roder 
Spietz 
Rose 
Leutert 
Student 
Andreae 
Ritter 
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Mileage 


2000 
1940 
1831 
994 
817 
665 
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Photo’s Kadel & Herbert 


Upper Row, Left to right: The new Udet U/2 Flamingo; The announcing loudspeakers; The Focke Wulf en 


The smallest contestant, 


Lower Row, Left to right: The Daimler, twin-19 hp. engined monoplane; Polte, a Udet pilot; 


 eeenion Atak 


et —- 





try with Junkers air-cooled engine 


the 12 hp. Mohammed 





Results of the Gorusin Cross-Country Race » 


The Rundflug (Round Fly) of the German Aero Club was 
held during the first week in June and was one of the most 
interesting competitions held since the war. Its conduct and 
results are of particular interest in the United States in view 
of the S.A.E.—Detroit Aviation Society Intercity Tour which 
is to be held the latter part of September. The courses for 
the five days were laid out to include practically all of the 
present German Empire. 


The tour was divided into three groups, based on the horse- 
power of the machines. Class A included all machines under 
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The five-circuit course of the Round-Germany Flight. Machines started 
from and finished at the Templehofer airdrome, the planes flying 


anti-clockwise 


40 hp.; class B, 40-80 hp.; Class C, 80-120 hp. There were 
two main prizes; the Berliner Zeitung prize of 100,000 marks 
for clesses A and B, and the Boeleke prize of 50,000 marks 
for Class C. There were a large number of other prizes 
for various features of the competition, given by the cities 
along the route and other organizations. There were 92 
entries, approximately evenly divided among the various 
classes. Of these 92, 54 actually completed some part of the 
course, 

An elaborate system of marks was evolved to determine 
the awards. The fundamental formula was: 
W =f «mx G—S. W is the corrected distance. f is a 
change-of-pilot factor, arrived at in a rather complicated 
manner from the formula, f = A/G. G is the total mileage 
flown and A is a factor depending on the number of sections, 
over which, the same pilot has flown the machine without 
change. Full marks were awarded for a pilot completing 
a cireuit, and a fraction of full marks, at a progressively 
decreasing rate, for changes. m is the factor for engine 
changes, and is expressed as m = B/G. B is employed and 
valued in the same manner as A in the pilot factor. S 
represents the penalties for changes made in any sealed 
portion of the machines. It amounted to 50 km. for class 
A, 100 km. for class B, and 150 km. for elass C. 


The power of the engines for purposes of classification was 
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determined by the authorities in a somewhat novel manner, 
A propeller wa; carefully calibrated before hand and then 

fitted to each of the machines in turn. The number of revo- 

lutions developed by the engine with the calibrated propeller 

was noted and the power developed with the regular propeller 

roo nega from the number of revolutions under normal con- 
itions. 


There were comparatively few new machines in the Rund- 
flug. Most of the really new designs that were entered did 
not appear in the race. One or two of the machines, such 
as tke Albatross L30, were actually of pre-war design, 
Although the development of the super-efficient monoplane 
glider in Germany some years ago was thought to herald the 
commencement of a new era in German airplane design, the 
Rundfug ent-ics failed to demonstrate it. Apparently the 
German designers have found that in translating a glider 
irto a power Criven machine, a number of problems arise 
which lead t'em to produce a machine little different from 
tke conventional machine. The entries were about evenly 
divided betwee. monoplanes and biplanes. 

Ai--cooled engines were in the majority. Two Wright Gale 
(14) CO hp. cngines took part in the tour in the Baumer 
e tries. One of these machines was second in Class B. Both 
machines won other minor prizes. The Siemens-Halske 
company produced two new models for the tour. These were 
the SH11, an air-cooled, seven cylinder, radial of 80 hp., 
and the SH12, with nine of the same cylinders and giving 
105 hp. There were several English Blackburne and Douglas 
light engines entered, that did not appear at the starting line. 
The entries were limited to German airplanes but foreign 
engines were permitted. Another engine of great interest 
was the Junkers Ll. This engine is a sixeylinder, in line, 
engine with the cooling air sucked in around the propeller hub 
by a sirocco blower. The air stream goes along the top of the 
erankease and then axially up the cylinder sides. Due to 
the round shape of the blower and its symmetrical position, 
the engine is difficult to distinguish from the usual water- 
cooled models when installed in an airplane. 

The winners of the principal prizes are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Group A 
Prize Marks Entry Number Engine 
B. Z. Prize 
1 25,000 Daimler Motoren Gie. 623 Mercedes 
2 15,090 Daimler Motoren Gie. 608 Mercedes 
3 10,000 Daimler Motoren Gie. 609 Mercedes 
City of Berlin Prize . 
4 6,009 Gebr. Rieseler 62 Anzani 
City of Halle Prize 
5 1,000 Akad. Flieger. Darmstadt 611 Blackburne 
Richthofen Prize 
1 8,000 Daimler Motoren Gie. 623 Mercedes 
2 5,000 Daimler Motoren Gie. 608 Mercedes 
3 2,000 Daimler Motoren Gie. 609 Mercedes 
Group B 
B. Z. Prize 
1 25,000 Udet Flugzeugbau 660 Siemens 
2 15,000 Baumer Aero 639 Wright 
3 10,000 Dietrich Flugzeugwerk 634 Siemens 
City of Berlin Prize 
4 6,000 Dietrich Flugzeugwerk Siemens 
Richthofen Prize 
1 8,000 Udet Flugzeugbau 660 Siemens 
2 5,000 Dietrich Flugzeugwerk 634 Siemens 
3 2,000 Dietrich Flugzeuwerk 633 Siemens 
Group C 
Boelke Prize 
1 25,000 Caspar Werke 662 Mercedes 
2 15,000 Junkers Flugzeugwerke 653 Junkers 
10,000 Junkers Flugzeugwerke 666 Junkers 
City of Berlin Prize 
4 6,000 Junkers Flugzeugwerke 665 Junkers 
City of Stuttgart Prize 
5 2,000 Dietrich Flugzeugwerke 655 Siemens 
Saxon Ministry of the Interior Prize 
6 900 Udet Flugzeugbau 1 Siemens 
Richthofen Prize 
1 8,000 Caspar Werke 662 Mercedes 
2 5,000 Junkers Flugzeugwerke 653 Siemens 
2,000 Junkers Flugzeugwerke 666 Junkers 
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Airline Investment and Operating Costs 


Conclusion of Article Begun in August 3 Issue. 
By ARCHIBALD BLACK 


Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Some type of equipment for the heating of oil and water 
for servicing airplanes in eold weather has to be provided in 
«li eases. In the case of one airplane per day only a make- 
shiit system was proposed. This would consist of a laundry 
stove, water barrel, and an oil can so that the water 
cireulates through the barrel, while the oil can 1s lowered into 
tic water to heat the oil. This equipment can be installed for 
$,0.00 per unit. 

For the larger scale operations, a complete system consist- 
inz of a small weter boiler with cistern and an oil tank heated 
by a water coil would be used. An installation of this type, 
oi such size as to supply one airplane every 4 to 6 hr. in ex- 
treme weather, was estimated in détail at a cost of $225.00 
installed. For large headways, wheré the systems would be 
drawn upon at frequent intervala, it was assumed that the 
cost of the heating system Would vafy in direct proportion 
to the cost of the boiler q fof it. No oil and water 
heaters were assigned tod the “emerggncy fields excepting in 
the cases where men wefé to be statiohed permanently at these. 
In the case of operatimg 10 airplanes per day, it was assumed 
that a makeshift syste céu'd be used at the emergency fields 
and these were ptoyidéd. In the cases of 25 and 50 airplanes 
per day, allowances were riiade which were somewhat less 
than those made for the equipment at the station fields where 
the same fumbets of landings would be expected. 


Field Mdintenance Equipment 


Field maintenaheée equipment covers such items of equip- 
ment 28 are necessary for the maintenance of the field sur- 
face, roads, runways, ete. Detailed lists were developed and 
quotations obtained. 

An allowance of fire extinguishers for the emergency land- 
ing fields Was made upon the basis of the number of landings 
to be expeeted daily. Fire extinguishers for all field buildings 
and for eity offices, ete. were estimated on the basis of floor 
space and conditions. In lieu of a water hydrant and storage 
tank system, an equipment of 40 gal. wheeled type, foam 
extinguishers was allowed for fields and shops on the basis of 
one such “engine” for each 40,000 sq. ft. of floor space in the 
buildings at the field. Where the water storage system could 
be installed economically, this might possibly be done instead, 
but the foam engines are particularly well suited to fires of 
the kind to be expected at fields. 

Small first aid eabinets were assigned on the basis of one 
for each 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space for all buildings, whether 
rented or owned. In the cases of operating one and two air- 
planes per day, it was necessary to slightly increase this al- 
lowanee in order to allow at least one cabinet to each field 
shop and office. The cabinets are of the type required by the 
State of New York and cost $12.00. Stretchers, cots and 
similar items were allowed on the basis of one set of this 
equipment for each station field. Quotations: Cots, $8.00, 
Stretchers, $10.00, Chairs, $9.00. Allowed $50.00 per set to 
include the various smajl items required. 


Emergency Tool Sets 


Emergency tool sets are estimated on the basis of one small 
sct, or the equivalent proportion of a large set, for each 
25,000 sq. ft. of floor space at fields, the rented space not 
being considered. Eight sets, one for each field and one for 
the main shop was considered as the minimum requirement. 
A detailed estimate, listing every tool required, was prepared 
for the small set and showed that this could be purchased for 
$13.00 to $15.00. Allowing about $5.00 for the holding case, 
these sets were figured as costing $20.00 each. 

Complete radio equipment, including all inside and outside 


equipment for telephone and telegraph use was included to 
permit a range of 150 to 300 mi. telephone or 459 to 900 mi. 
telegraph. 

The figures for miscellaneous field equipment included all 
items such as wheel chocks, handling dollies, ropes, tarpaulins, 
wind cones, ete. The amounts allowed were based upon rough 
estimates of the equipment required for various sizes of fields. 


Lighting Equipment 

The marking of the entire route by means of automatic, 
flashing beacons was contemplated for night flying. These 
would be spaced not over five miles apart and would have a 
visibility radius of about 8 mi. from low altitudes up to about 
10,000 ft. To indicate the direction of winds at night, both 
at emergency and station fields, it was proposed to provide 
automatic wind Tees or wind cones illuminated in somewhat 
similar manner to the route beacons. Quotations on acetylene 
tanks and projectors were obtained which showed that it 
would be possible to construct wind indicating devices at a 
cost of about $150 each, which provide local visibility of 
3000 to 5000 ft. 

The wind indicators and beacons provide each emergency 
field with two lights. At least two more are necessary to 
mark the field lines for landing. (The actual emergency 
landing would be effected by the aid of wing tip flares.) Con- 
sequently two limit lights were allowed for each emergency 
field for the smaller headways and this was increased up to 
four for the larger headways. For the marking of obstacles 
at station fields, it was proposed to use kerosene, electric or 
similar lights in accordance with local conditions. The cost 
of these being slight, only nominal sums were allowed on the 
assumption that kerosene would be used where the extension 
of electric lines was expensive. For use in the effecting of 
night landings at station fields, it was proposed to furnish 
floodlight batteries on trailers. A very complete study of 
costs showed this to be the most economical and generally 
practicable equipment for service landings at night. 


Rent of Field and Hangars 


At terminals it is necessary to rent a plot for the station 
field unless these are purchased. In the cases of the smaller 
headways, where the full use is not made of each field, it will 
be possible to rent space for hangars and the right to use 
the flying fields at less than the rent which would be charged 
for exclusive use. It was therefore assumed that all the fields 
would be rented in the case of operating one to ten airplanes 
per day. The rents were assumed to be scaled up (with in- 
creased use of each field) to the point where they equalled 
about 7 per cent of the value of the property. When this 
point is reached, it may be assumed that the property will be 
bought outright in preference to accepting further increases. 
Thus the rents were estimated as below, the values being ob- 
tained from the actual rent of several fields. 

1 airplane per day, rental $3000 per field (average) 
re ” $5000 =e 
ae $7500 . * 

oe  %% i> = ae ae 

In the case of small traffic, as with the station fields, the 
emergency landing runways can be rented more economically 
than they can be purchased. Rented upon the basis of 7 per 
cent gross return they would cost $210 per year. However 
it will be possible to lease these plots for considerably less 
as they are to be used as little as possible and they can be 
used for raising grass while leased. Considering the probable 


amount of use, the following rentals were assumed : 
1 to 5 airplanes per day, rental ooo per field (average) 


10 
The office space required in each city was carefully es- 
timated and calculated at rates ranging down from $4.00 per 
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“Who’s Who in American Aeronautics” 


The second edition of “Who’s Who in American 


utics” will be published Sept. 1, 1925. 


Aerona 
Below will be found new biographies that will appear in the forthcoming volume. An invitation is 


extended to all pilots actively engaged in aviation 

sketches for insertion im the next issue. The 

all the leading persons in American aeronautics. 
limited. 


are being taken in advance as the edition is 


William Kenneth Ebel 


EBEL, WILLIAM KENNETH, Aeronautical 
Engineer; born, Orangeville, Ill, Jan. 2, 1899; 
- of William 'H. Ebel and Nora A. (Rubendall) 


Educated: Monroe Wis., High School; Heid- 
elberg Univ., B. A., 1921; Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, B. S. in M. E., 1923. 

Professional: The Glenn L. Martin Co., 1923. 

Aeronautical Activities: A. S. Primary Flying 
School, Brooks Field, Tex., 1923-1924; Com. 2nd 
Lieut., A. S., 1925. 

Flying Rating: F. A. I., 
No. 6108. 

Present Occupation: Assist. Eng., The Glenn 
L. Martin Co. 

Address: 16800 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; home, 11440 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Pilot’s Certificate 


Ray O. Fortner 


FORTNER, RAY O., Aviator; born, Vincennes, 
Ind., June 2, 1902; son of Jack Fortner and 
Bertha (Henderson) Fortner. 

Educated: Vincennes Schools, Vincennes, 
Ind., Auto and Airplane School of Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Professional: 1918, Auto Mechanic and racing 
ear driver 1919 to 1921. 

Aeronautical Activities: Started flying in 1911; 
pilot in the following flying circuses: SHO ME 


Flying Cireus, Onieal Flying Circus, Hoosier 
Flyers Flying Circus. 
Present Oveupation: Commercial aviator, 


operating own airplane. 
Address-: Aviation Field, Vincennes, Ind.; 
home, P. O. Box, 174, Vincennes, Ind. 





Etienne Dormoy 


DORMOY, ETIENNE, Aeronautical Engineer; 
born, France, Feb. 10, 1885; son of Berthe 
(Pierret) Dormoy and P. A. Dormoy. 

Educated: Baccalaureat Letters and Sciences, 
Paris, 1903; Electrical Engineer, Lille, 1906. 

Professional: Aeroplanes Deperdussen, 1911 
to 1913 Paris; Schmidt Aeroplanes, Paterson, 
N. J. 1913-1914; French Army, 1914 to 1916; 
U. S. Air Service 1917-1918; Packard Co., 1919- 
1920; McCook Field 1920 to 1925. 

Aeronautical Activities: Draf sman for D-per- 
dussen 1911 to 1913; built Schmidt Monoplane, 
Paterson, N. J. 19!3-1914; Sergeant Flier, French 
Army, (Bombing) 1914 to 1916; Engineer for 
S.P.A.D., Paris, 1917; for Lepere (Detroit), 
1918; Packard 1919-1929; Air Service, Engi- 
neering Division, 1921 to 1925: built and flew 
the Flying Ba‘h‘ub, Dayton, 1924; holder of 
Rickenbacker Trophy for Light Planes 1924. 

Fluing Rating: Pilot's Certificate, F.A.I., 
1915, No. 2237. 

Member: N.A.A.; Dayton Engineers Club. 

Present Occupation: Aeronautical Engineer. 

Address: McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio; home, 
295 Roberts Boul., Dayton, Ohio. 


Max Francis Stupar 


STUPAR, MAX FRANCIS, Aeronautical En- 
gineer; born, Mottling, Austria, Sept. 23, 1885; 
son of Joseph Stupar and Amelia (Anzel) Stupar; 
married, Lanis Williams, Dec. 16, 1922. 

Educated: Chicago public schools; 
Art School; Int. Cor. School. 

Prole-sional: Kreatzer Fisher & Co., Lumber; 
West Pullman Lumber Co; International Har- 
vester Co.: The Pullman Co.: Conkling Chemical 
Co.; Illinois Steel Co.; Consolidated Portrait Co.; 
Chicago Art Works. 

Aeronautical Activities: 1909, organized 
Stupar Aero Works; 1914-1915, Chief Aero Eng., 
Chicago Aero Works; 1915 Standard Aero Corp.; 
Airp'ane Inspector. Signal Corps, Dee. 5, 1915 
to organization of Bureau of Aircraft Production; 
organized Wood Inspection Division and Wood 
Salvage System, Jan. 1918; June 25, 1918, 
travelling Snpt. of Wood Inspection, Office, Chief 
of Wood Division; organized Aircraft Dept., G. 
Elias & Bros., Inc., Feb. 1919; with G. Elias 
& Bros., Inc. to date. 

Book Written: ‘Wood Technology.” 

Present Occupation: Gen’l. Supt. and Chief 
Engineer, Aircraft Dept., G. Elias & Bros., Ine. 

Adiress: 415 Lexington Ave. New York City: 
home, 181 S. Long Beach Ave., Freeport, N. Y 


Imperial 


Alford Joseph Williams 


WILLIAMS, ALFORD JOSEPH, Lt. (jg) U. 
S. Navy; born, New York City, July 26, 1894; 
son of Alford Joseph Williams and Emma E. 
(Madden) Williams. 

Educated: P. 8. No. 8, The Bronx, N. Y. C.; 
Fordham University, A.B. ’14; Georgetown Law 
Schocl, ’ 

Professional: N. Y. “Giants,” 1914-1915; 
baseball coach at Horace Mann High School, 
N. Y. C., 1916. 

Aeronautical Activities: Student, Naval Avia- 
tion, 1917; active duty, Feb. 10, 1918; Mass. 
Inst. of Tech. for ground training; detached to 
Bayshore, L. I. for preliminary training, April 
1918; Pensacola, Fla., for advanced training, 
July 1918; safe'y pilot instructor for navigation ; 
commissioned, Ensign, U.S.N.R.F., Nov. 26, 
1918; Squadron Commander, Preliminary Train- 
ing, July 1919; Hampton Rds., as “test pilot,” 
May 1922; in Curtiss Marine Trophy Race, also 
Pulitzer Race (Fourth Place) 1922; Hampton 
Roads, arresting gear testing to May 3, 1923; 
finished first, Pulitzer Race, St. Louis, 1923; 
established two world’s speed records, 100 kilo 
mete~s, 243.83, 200 kilometers, 243.67; estab- 
lished three kilometer speed records at Mitchel 
Field, 266.6 m.ph., Nov 1923; U.S.N.AS., 
Anacostia, to date 

Present Occupation: Lt. (j.g.) U. S. Navy. 

Address: Naval Air Station, Anacos‘‘a, D. C.; 
home, 921-19th St., N.W., Waeash., D. C. 


Blaine M. Tuxhorn 


TUXHORN, BLAINE M., Commercial Avia- 
tion: born, Garland, Kansas, 1893; son of 
Charles H. Tuxhorn and Eva (Whitworth) Tux- 
horn; married, Hazel Hickey, May 11, 1915. 

Educated: Graded school and Springfield, Ill. 
High School. 

Professiancl: 12th Street Garage and Maxwell 
Agency, K. C., Mo., 1913 to 1917; Rays Army 
School, Instructor Auto Motor  Div., 1917- 
1918; Lightning Aviation, 1919 to 1923; B.M. 
Tuxhorn Aviation Co., 1923 to present date. 

Aeronautical Activities: Started flying as 
Commercial Pilot, 1918. 

Flying Rating: F.A.I. License, No. 4834. 

Member: N. A. A. 

Present Occupation: 
Co. 

Address: Richards Avia‘ion Field, 
City, Mo.; home, §10 Cleveland Ave., 
City, Mo. 


B. M. Tuxhorn Aviation 


Kansas 
Kansas 


Edward A. Stinson 


STINSON, EDWARD A., Commerc’al Avia- 
tion; born, Ft. Payne, Ala., July 11, 1894; son 
of Edward A. Stinson and Emma B. (Beavers) 
Stinson; married, Estelle Judy, Oct. 1 1919. 

Educated: Public School, High School, Col- 
lege in Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Professional: Flying, 1912 to 1924. 

Aeronautical Activities: Exhibition Flying and 
instructing, 1912 to 1917: Instrnetor, U. S&S. 
Army and test pilot, Curtiss Co., 1917 to 1919; 
Commercial flying, 1919 to 1925. 

Flying Rating: F.A.I. Certificate, R.M.A. 

War Service: Instructor, U. S. Army, 1916 
to 1919. 

Honors: World’s endurance record, Mineola, 
L. I., N. Y¥., Dee 30, 1921. 

Present Occupation: Pres., Stinson Sales Corp. 

Address: 439 W. Congress St.; home, 8226 
Wilson Avenue, Detroit, Mich 


Clinton Wilbur Howard 


HOWARD, CLINTON WILBUR, Meier. Air 
Service; born, Brockton, Mass., Nov. 27. 1890; 
son of E. C. Howard and Ida P. (Legg) How- 
ard; married, Lois Pool, Sept. 19, 1917. 

Educated: U. S M. A.. West Point, °15; M. 
I, T.; 1921-1922, Se. D. Aero Eng. 

Aeronautical Activities: Flying, 1916. at 
North Island: Various commands during War: 
Sry Chief Eng., A. S., Eng. Division, Me Cook 

ield. 

Flying Rating: 

War Service: Major, A. §. 

Present Occupation: Chief Engineer. Air Ser- 
vice; Engineering Division, McCook Field. 

Address: McCook Field, Dayton, O. 


J. M. A., 1917. 
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military, naval or commercial to cond their biographical 


will contain the biographies of — 
The price of the book will be two dollars. 


Dean Ivan Lamb 


LAMB, DEAN IVAN, Professional Soldier 
born, Pennsylvania, Jan. 1, 1886; son of He ary 
Horatio Lamb and Viola Mary (English) Lamb. 

Educated: Public and High School, Can‘on, 
Pa.; State Normal School, Mansfield, a 

Professional: Sailor, 1900-1901; U.S.Q., M.D., 
Manila, P. 1., 1901-1902; Pearl Fishing, P. I. 
and Borneo, 1902-1903; Canton-Hankau, R. R. 
and Imperial Chinese Customs, 1903-1904; cow- 
puncher, Arizona, 1905; Panama Canal, 1906; 
Major Commandante Machine Guns, Revolution- 
ists, Columbia, 1907; prospecting and mining, 
French Guiana, 1907-1908; traveling, Lutin 
America until Sept., 1909; Commander, Mac )ine 
Guns, Nicaragua Revolution against Zelaya; 
wounded Jan. 1910; Pato Mines Company, 
Zaragosa, Columbia, 1910-1911; Madeira-Mamore 
R.R., Brazil, 1911-1912; Machine Gun Com- 
mander, revolutions in Honduras and Guatemala, 
1919; Colonel and Commander, Machine Guns 
Brigade, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 1923; 
Colonel and Commander, Machine Guns, Revo- 
lution, Gran Chaco, Bolivia, .1924. 

Aeronautical Activities: Curtiss Flying Sclivol, 
Exhibition Flying, 1912; Mexican Revolutionists, 
1913; Royal Engineers, Sept. 1914; R.FC., 
1915 to 1917; training Squad. London, 1917; 
wounded July 1917, discharged, commissioned 
Oct. 1917; N. Y. Special Duty, British Mission; 
civilian instructor, test pilot; editorial staff, Air 
Service Journal, 1917; Air Mail Service, 1918- 
1919; director general of aviation; Commander 
of Artillery and Machine Guns, Aide de Camp 
to President of Honduras; Special Minister to 
Salvador and Guatemala to adjust frontier dis- 
putes; aided in quelling two minor revolutions 
by air; Air Courier for Republic of Central 
America; special missions via air to all Central 
American Republics, as Official Guest, 1920 to 
1922; special flights for governments of Ecuador 
and Peru, 1922; Major and Flight Commander, 
Republic of Paraguay against Revolutionists. 

Flying Rating: Central Flying School, Upavon, 
Cert. No. 242 (granted in France) 1915; R.A.C.; 
F.A.I. No. 117. 

War Service: French and Belgian Fronts, 
from 1914 to 1917, service till 1919. 

Honors: British A.O.; D.C.M. with citation; 
Military Medal with citation; Croix de Guerre 
(Fr.); Croix de Guerre, (Belg.); Star of 1914; 
citation for Distinguished Conduct Medal: ‘For 
conspicuous gallantry in action and devotion to 
duty, notably on July 7, 1917 at an altitude of 
1300 feet he attacked alone a large formation of 
German biplanes forcing one to descend where it 
was captured with its entire crew. He continued 
to attack until his observer was killed and him- 
se'f severely wounded and forced to descend in 
a fainting condition from exhaustion and loss of 
blood. This non-commissioned officer has _pre- 
viously destroyed seven enemy aeroplanes and 
proven himself a skilful and courageous pilot.” 

Address: -— A. Johns, 170 Broadway, N. 
Y. C.; home, Canton, Pa. 


+ 


Wilfred Alonzo Yackey, Jr. 


YACKEY, WILFRED ALONZO, Jr., Aero- 
nautical Engineer; born, St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 
27, 1890; 


Olive R. Koken, June 22, 1921. 
Educated: Illinois Univ.; Columbia Univ. 
Professional : 
Engineer; 1911-1912, Carpentier Auto Engineer- 


ing; racing car designer, 1912 to 1914; E. A. ° 


Moriss Exhibition, State Fairs; 1915-1916 W. A 
Yackey Supply Co., 1916-1917, 
Italian Gov.; 1917 to 1920 U. S. Air Service: 


1920 to 1922, Pilot, U. S. Air Mail; 1921 to ; 


1925, Yackey Aircraft Co. 
Flying Rating: F.A.I. 
War Service: 

Active Service. 
Honors: Wounded and Cited, Belgium, Nov. 

4, 1918. 

Book Written: “Care and Opera‘ion of {nter- 
nal Combustion tre 
Member: ; U. S. Air Mail Pilots Asso.: 

N.AA.; Royal et ae Societv; A.A.A. 

Present Occupation: Pres., Yackey Aircraft 


0. 
Address: Checkerboard Field, Forest Park, 
Ill.; home, 1838 S. 2 Ave., Maywocd, IIl. 


son of Wilfred Alonzo Yackey and . 
Magdelena Barbara (Beck) Yackey; married, 
1910-1911,- Fulton Iron Works, ; 


Contractor to : 


A.E.F. France, 7 mo.; Italian : 
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sq. ft. per year, in accordance with the areas required at 
each city. 

Garage space for all cars and trucks having been provided 
at the fields, it was asumed that the general practice would 
be to return these to the field garages at the close of the day’s 
work. However, some allowance must be made for special 
cases such as that of the local agent’s car. There were al- 
lowed for each city office, the following sums: 

1 and 2 airplanes daily, $360 per year, garage rental. 
5and10 ” - a ° ” 
$1080” ” v - 


25 ” ” 
50 ” ”" g1440 ” ” ” ” 


Gas, Lubricant and Upkeep Costs 


The Air Mail Service, in the year ending June, 1922, used 
26.42 gal. of gasoline per flying hour for Liberty engined 
airplanes, and flew 3.44 mi. per gal. The total cost for gas- 
oline, oil and grease of this service was $0.1055 per mi. It 
was assumed that the cost of these would vary directly with 
the horsepower. Thus a new figure for use with 540 hp. 
engines for instance would be: 


$0.1055 XX 540 
-= = $0.1424 per mile flown 
400 


The cost of the material required for each airplane rebuild- 
ing (after 500 hr. of flying) for a headway of one airplane 
per day was estimated on the basis of the actual work re- 
quired to be done as shown by the U. S. Air Mail experience. 
However, independent estimates were obtained on the cost of 
labor and material necessary. The cost of materials and the 
man hours of labor are assumed to decrease, for larger oper- 
ations which would permit higher efficiency in the shops and 
better purchasing conditions. The cost of materials and man 
hours of labor expected to be necessary to repair the average 
“erash,” based upon the U. S. Mail experience were similarly 
estimated. The number of such crashes to be expected was 
also based upon the Air Mail experience. 

Air Mail records and personnel were consulted to determine 
the actual cost of parts replaced in each engine overhaul, 
(based upon Government war costs) and these were increased 
in proportion to the increased cost of new engines. There 
was also added the cost of complete regrinding on the average 
of every fourth overhaul. 

The replacements of engines were based upon a life of 
800 hr. with salvage value at the end of this life of 20 per 
cent of the original cost, for the average engine. Present air- 
lines are getting 400 and 800 hr. out of their engines without 
regrinding. In our estimates it was planned to regrind eylin- 
ders at least once during the 800 hr. life and to regrind 
crankshafts once during this life. Thus the estimate of 800 
hr. should be very conservative with engines properly cared 
for. 





Trucks and Automobiles 


The average truck or automobile will make not over two 
round trips daily between the field and city. Thus the average 
will be possibly 50 mi. daily for either cars or trucks, or a 
total of 12,600 for the 252 flying days. Tractors were as- 
sumed to average 5 mi./hr. for 8 hr., one and one half days 
per week or a yearly total of 3,120 mi. 

The cost of operating the 3.5 ton trucks was taken from 
actual data on the cost of operating a fleet of the same make 
which showed this size to cost $0.1986 per mile for gasoline, 
lubricants, tires, repairs, ete. The figure of $0.20 per mile 
was used in compiling estimates. 

The costs of operating Ford trucks and Ford cars were 
taken from the Post Office Department records. As these 
costs include several items accounted for separately in our 
estimates, they should be sufficiently liberal to be safe. The 
records of the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. of New York were 
also compared and it was noted that these costs, scaled down 
in proportion to the weights of chasses, closely checked. The 
estimates were based on $0.10 for Ford ears and $0.15 for 
Ford trucks per mile. 

The item of office supplies, ete. is subject to considerable 
variation and absolutely trustworthy figures are not usually 
available. Based upon what data was obtained the sum of 
$300 per year per office employee was allowed to cover all 
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office supplies, postage, telegrams and incidentals. As much 
of the telegraphic work can be handled by the company’s 
radio, this part of the office cost can be kept down. 


Depreciation 


Depreciation was not allowed on engines or on spare parts 
of either engines or airplanes as these are accounted for as 
used up. Before estimating the depreciation of complete 
airplanes, the machincs and equipment which have been 
figured as destroyed were first deducted from the total of those 
owned. Depreciation was then figured on the destroyed 
equipment only up to the time of the accident as the balance 
is accounted for by the washout accounting. Thus the average 
depreciation charged against airplanes and equipment figured 
as destroyed will be one half of the annual rate, or 12.5 per 
cent. Depreciation at the yearly rate of 25 per cent was then 

















The Napier Lion exhibit at the Wembley exposition 


calculated on the balance of the airplanes and their equip- 
ment. This annual depreciation was assumed to take care 
of the salvage value and was written off chiefly to provide 
for the possibility of types becoming obsolete. The 500 hr. 
overhauls and rebuilding are so thorough as to provide prac- 
tically new machines after each. Thus the airplanes would 
last until destroyed if not rendered obsolete by the develop- 
ment of improved types. 


Heating, Light, Power and Water 


The cost of heating buildings was based upon the cost of 
heating a large airplane factory and office, per square foot 
of: floor, at 1922-23 costs. Allowances for oil and water 
heaters were made in proportion to the sizes of the. boilers 
used. 

The costs of light and power were based upon the cost of 
light and power for a large airplane factory and office worked 
out per square foot. In this case the tendency would be for 
the light bill to run -high on account of the line operating 
at night while the factory mentioned did very little night work. 
This was assumed to be balanced by the fact that the factory 
would use more current for power than the shops, hangars 
and field offices would. 

In many cases, the item for water would consist only of the 
very slight cost of maintaining the wells provided. In other 
eases it would be necessary to truck water while in many a 
regular water supply would be available. It was assumed 
that the average cost would be represented by the metered 
water supply conditions. Thus the water cost was estimated 
on the basis of the cost of water supply per square foot of 
floor space for a large airplane factory. 
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Emergency field telephones were based upon a cost of a 
minimum of $5.00 per month each and an allowance for 
every forced landing to be expected. Telephone bills for 
fields and city. offices were based upon an allowance per year 
for each office employee and pilot. This was based upon 
telephone bills for a very small office and a large factory 
per year per office worker. While this method of estimation 
is crude, it is probahly as accurate as any other which might 
be used. 

Building and machinery maintenance costs were based upon 
airplane factory and machine shop records which were 
available. 

For the maintenance of automatic flashing beacons the 
manufacturers quoted $50 to $100 per year according to lo- 
-ation. ‘Cost of $75 was assumed as the average. For the 
‘luminated wind indicators and field limit lights gas and in- 
eidentals were estimated at $35 per year each. An arbitrary 
allowance of 50 per cent of the cost per year was made for 
he maintenance of obstacle lights. The landing floodlight 
yattery maintenance, gas and incidentals, were estimated at 
0.15 per hour of use per unit. 


Advertising 


No attempt was made to go into a completely detailed 
chedule of advertising .as the preliminary study of this cost 
<iggested that newspaper advertising would probably form 
ihe largest single item in advertisifig costs. Accordingly, a 
chedule of newspaper advertising was fully developed to 
cover the cost of the space and the preparation of the copy. 
\ eonsiderable number of “dummy” advertisements were 
prepared to show the proposed use of space definitely as- 
signed to each newspaper on the lists. The assumption was 
then made that the other miscellaneous advertising, circu- 
larizing, publicity, ete., would equal this cost. The allowance 
for miscellaneous advertising covers all special advertising 
such as trade méaffazines, circulars, handbills, ete. In the 
ease of the headway of one airplane per day, an allowance 
was also made of $10,000 for announcements of the opening 
of the service. These announcements would appear two 


~ eolumns wide, 6 in. deep, about twelve or fourteen times, 


distributed over a few months time, in the seventeen leading 
newspapers in the territory served. 

















Photo Kadel & Herbert 
The rotor applied to a meteorological kite 


On that proportion of the business which is obtained 
through sources other than a company’s own force, a com- 
mission of 5 to 10 per cent will be required to be paid. The 
assumption was made that 5 per cent of the total operating 
cost would be sufficient to cover these commission charges. 

Insurance premiums must be based upon quotations ob- 
tained from the underwriters and, as these are constantly 
modified, the figures used in our estimates are now probably 
obsolete. Among the more important items to be covered 
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are: Fire risk on: (a) buildings; (b) chauffers; (c) me- 
chanics, ete.; (d) office employees. Accident liability, prop- 
erty and persons, on: (a) airplanes; (b) motor trucks and 
ears. Losses of goods in transit should be covered at least 
to the extent of a “maximum liability” clause which would 
be made part of each transportation contract. 

As regards losses on equipment in accidents, the question 
of whether this should be covered by the operating company 
or by insurance underwriters will depend upon circumstances. 
In all cases of very small scale operations it is advisable to 
take out coverage to protect the operator. On the other hand, 
in the case of large scale operation, it will frequently pay 
better for the operating company to adopt a self-insurance 
system. 





Civil Aviation Survey to be Made 


A world economic survey of air transportation, the first to 
be undertaken in this or any other country, will be carried out 
jointly by the Department of Commerce and the American 
Engineering Council. The survey is described as an economic 
study of civil aviation in the leading nations and a construc- 
tive analysis of the economic possibilities of civil aviation 
in the United States. 

A committee of six, with J. Walter Drake, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, as chairman, has been appointed to direct 
the work, which will be actively conducted by a field staff, of 
which Prof. Joseph W. Roe, head of the Department of 
Industrial Engineering in New York University, vice- 
chairman of the committee is director. The other members 
of the committee are: Dr. W. F. Durand, president of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York; 
Prof. E. P. Warner, head of the aeronuatical engineering 
course at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 


‘Luther K. Bell, Washington, traffic manager of the U. S. Air 


Mail; C. T. Ludington, Philadelphia, aircraft operator. The 
field staff, in addition to Director Roe, will consist of J. 
Parker Van Zandt, U. S. Air Service, who has recently made 
an extensive study of civil aviation abroad, and Prof. Alex- 
ander Klemin, head of the aeronautical engineering course in 
New York University. Lieutenant Van Zandt has been named 
secretary of the committee. It is expected that the work will 
be completed in about six months. 

The scope of the survey was outlined in the following 
statement by Professor Roe: “At the outset a comprehensive 
survey will be made of commercial air lines in other countries, 
including services offered, volume of traffic, safety, regularity, 
financial status and equipment, cost of operation, government 
aid, and maps showing routes, landing fields, distances and 
density of traffic. This will be followed by a similar study 
of what has been done in the United States, where most of 
the experience is confined to the Air Mail. There will be a 
study of the geographic, economic and operating conditions in 
the United States, the volume of business possible for mail, 
express and passengers, the possible routes and their rela~ 
tion to existing forms of transportation. 

“Next there will be an economic study of the necessary fly- 
ing equipment and personnel, ground equipment and per- 
sonnel, insurance and necessary air legislation as to licensing 
ships, pilots, ete., and a study of the investment possibilities. 
There will be a review of the Government aid offered to water 
transportation such as the Coast Survey, Lighthouse Service, 
harbor improvements, etc., and how far and in what ways 
similar aid can be given commercial air transport. There 
will be a study of applications of aircraft to industrial uses 
other than transportation, such as combatting the boll weevil, 
forestry patrol, aerial photography and surveying, ete. 

“The purpose is to provide both a fact-finding review of 
civil aviation as it is at this date and a basis for amalyzing 
the economic and other conditions necessary for successful 
civil air routes in this country. If commercial aviation is to 
be developed in this country it will probably be largely 
through private financial support rather than direct govern- 
mental aid, as in Europe. This support must come from in- 
vestors and banks, who will not and can not be interested in. 
this field until the facts relating to the commercial possibili- 
ties, risks, ete., are available.” 











AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 








lola, Kan. 
By Paul Neff 


B. T. Barber bought a 40 acre tract adjoining the city 
limits on the northeast which will be known at the Barber 
Field. He has a hangar completed with high test gasoline and 
and oil on the field at all times. There is nothing to clear 
on this field but a low wire fence. The field has two runways, 
north and south, east and west. The east and west runway 
is at the north end of the field, north and south runway at 
the east end of the field. A large ditch in the south west 
corner of the field is being filled as fast as possible. Six 
planes are now working off this field. B. T. Barber with 
Laird Swallow, Harry Crewdson, Lincoln Standard; Tod 
Tobey with model S Laird; Paul Neff, OX Standard and fifty 
horsepower sport ship; Royal Geery with a SS3 powered 
with a 4 cyl. Curtiss engine. Pilots are always welcome; no 
taxi charges to and from the field. 


Charleston, West Va. 


The Orin Welch Aviation School, which was recently 
opened at Dunbar 5 mi. from here, is having great success. 
The school has seven students now and will have twenty more 
in the next month. 

Fred Oliver and Ray McLain of Charleston, the first two 
students, have ordered a new 3-place Standard to be assem- 
bled at the hangar by Orin Welch and Thomas Kirkpatrie 
of Lewisburg, W. Va., Welch’s mechanic. 

Recent arrivals at the Field were A. B. McMullen of the 
Shanks-MeMullen Air Craft Co., of Huntington, W. Va., and 
J. W. Hill of Huntington accompanied by Homes C. Stowers, 
who made a parachute drop at the field. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Pilots wishing to use the Battle Creek Airport at Battle 
Creek, Mich., are warned to watch out for pylon pole in the 
north section of the field and a fence running east and west 
through the south portion. 








Lincoln Standard ‘Sportplane’ with 35 hp. Anzani motor 


The Field is being prepared for the Air Race Meet to be 
held Aug. 28-29-30 and other buildings and stands will be 
erected shortly. Approximately 100 acres are being left avail- 
able to ships wishing to land. 

Visiting pilots are requested to call The Battle Creek Air 
Transportation, Association Bell phone 697 upon arrival. 
Transportation to the city will be provided and arrangements 
made to service them with gasoline and oil. 


Garden City News 

The Curtiss Exhibition Co. of Garden City, has taken its 
giant Handley-Page airplane out -of its berth where it has 
been hibernating for the past winter, and placed it on the 
line. The field gang has been laboring prodigiously for the 
last three days and expect to have her in the air in another 
week or so. She has a mean wing span of 104 ft., is powered 








. 
International Newsreel Photo 


Left to right: A. H. C. Fokker; H. E. Hartney; Igor Sikorsky; 
W. H. Barling 


with two Rolls-Royce Eagle engines of 350 hp. each, and 
comfortably carries twelve people in addition to a pilot and 
observer. Since she has been on the line great crowds have 
come to inspect it. In awed silence they minutely examine 
each part, shake the big propellers, and wiggle each control 
surface. Then invariably each inspector will back away 
about twenty feet from the ship and amazedly utter freely a 
dozen or more high falluting adjectives. Numerous requests 
for information concerning a rumor that the Curtiss Co. is 
going to establish an airline, have been made. To set any 
anxious minds to rest, the Curtiss company intends merely 
using the great airliner about the field as an added attraction 
to passenger carrying, and parachute dropping at their Gar- 
den City Field. 


The Stow Field Meet 


More than 10,000 people gathered at Stow Field July 18 
to witness the lighter-than-air events and to see the christening 
of the “Pilgrim,” Goodyear’s tiny air yacht, the smallest air- 
ship in the world and the only commercial airship to be in- 
flated with helium. 

The little airship made a pretty picture as she sailed 
gracefully over the tree tops with Capt. Jack Yolton, First 
Mate Carl Wollam, of International Balloon Race fame and 
A. C. O’Neill, mechanic, in the cabin, and after making a 
circuit of the field nésed down to a perfect landing. All four 
racing balloons were floating slowly toward the south when 
the “Pilgrim” was brought up to the christening stand. 

Mrs. P. W. Litchfield, wife of Goodyear’s vice president, 
designer of the ship, then released a pair of homing pigeons 
which rested in a cage underneath the nose of the yacht. “I 
christen thee the “Pilgrim” and may thy flights be always 
successful,” she said. 
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It vas shortly after 4 o’clock when the “Goodyear V” left 
the ground in the attempt to break the record of 450 mi. made 
by Major Smith in the National Rac2 at St. Joseph, Mo., and 
to win the trophy offered by the Akron Centennial Committze 
in horor of the late Major Thomas Baldwin, dean of Amer- 
ican aviation. Next to take the air was the Army entry which 
was followed at 10 min. intervals by the “Goodyear IV” and 
the “Goodyear VI.” 


Xatherine Litchfield, daughtar of P. W. Litehfield, Gertrude 
Stadelman, daughter of President G. M. Stadelman, Katherine 
Silman, daughter of Secretary C. A. Stillman and Miss Ruth 
T: bits sponsored the racing balloons. The bags moved 
slowly toward the south but during the night the wind changed 














Deitrichsen, 


from -the north. Left to right: Ohmdahl, 
Ellsworth, Amundsen, Riiser-Larsen and Fuecht 


The return 


and by midnight was blowing nearly due north. Ralph H. 
Upson, veteran balloon pliot, was the .official starter of the 
race, which was officially sanctioned by the N.A.A. 


The winner of the Junior National Balloon Race for bags 
ot 35,000 cu. ft. gas capacity is undecided. Walter Morton 
and Herburt Maxson, pilots of the “Goodyear IV” represent- 
ing the Akron Chamber of Commerce, landed their bag safely 
near Lyndonville, N. Y., three miles from the shore of Lake 
Ontario, at 3:30 p. m. July 19. John Boettner and Porter 
Collins, wearing the colors of the Akron Rotary Club, brought 
the “Goodyear V” to earth 13 mi. north of Toronto at 8 p. m. 
the same day. Both bags covered a distance estimated at 
236 mi. and some time must pass before the contest judges 
can officially declare the winner. 


The U. S. Army entry with Lieuts. Clyde Kuntz and Max 
Meyer as pilots landed at 12:25 p. m. July 19 at Copetown, 
Ontario, after covering a distance of 190 mi. Herman Kraft 
and J. F. Cooper brought down the “Goodyear VI,” the Cen- 
tennial Committee entry, at Royalton, Ohio, at 1 a. m., July 
19, 28 mi. from Stow Field. 


\ seore of planes from McCook Field and Wright Field 
took part in the aviation events the nineteenth. A crowd 
estimated at 50,000 turned out to see the program which was 
the biggest of its kind ever held in that part of Ohio. 


Numerous Army pilots and pilots in the Air Reserve Corps 
took part in the meet. Capt. J. L. Zimmerman led a squad- 
ron of planes from Wright Field in some clever formation 
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flying. Floyd Collins had a U. S. Mail Service plane from 
Cleveland on exhibition. 


A pretty parachute jump was made by Serg. Paul Deweese 
from the wing of Capt. E. Loughlin’s plane, using two para- 


chutes in the descent. Stunts were performed by Lieuts 
H. R. Wells of McCook Field in a DH Honeymoon, Lieut. 
R, R. Fetterhoff from Wright Field and Sec. Lieut. Albert E. 
Harter, both using Curtiss planes and Major H. R. Harman 
from McCook Field with his Fokker CO4. 


The Wisconsin Air Derby 


The Wisconsin Air Derby, sponsored by the Wisconsin 
News, was held at Milwaukee, July 20. Over 50,000 people 
were on the field and as many more around it. The following 
are the results of the two principal races. 


HANDICAP RACE—100 MI. COURSE 


Pilot Sponsor Time Award 
1—M. Warshauer, Lindsay-McMillan Co. ............. 1:14:17 $500 
2—Anton Brotz, Jr., Gugler Lithograph Co .......... 1:14:21 300 
3—L. Holoubek, Red Star Yeast ..................:. 1:14:59 150 
4—George Wiens, Fischer Furniture Co. ............. 1:19:01 100 
5— Christian Setvate, Waukesha Milk Co. ............ 1:19:10 100 
6—Dwight Morrow, Julian Goldman Co. ............. 1:21:51 100 
i—Travis Boggs, Federal Tire Co. ..............- » ok tBBs00 100 
8-—Edgar La Parle, Ed. Schuster & Co. ............. 1:23;19 100 
9——-Frank Shoblaska, Wisconsin Furniture Co. ........ 1:23:24 100 
10—John A. Grab, Walter Diehnelt, Inc. ............. 1:27:33 100 
11—G. Meisenheimer, Milwaukee School of Engineering .1:37:20 100 
12—Dan Kiser, Wisconsin Theater .................-. 2:00:35 

The time above includes handicaps given various pilots. 
FREE FOR ALL RACE—125 MI. COURSE 

Pilot Sponsor Time Awand 
1—G. Meisenheimer, Milwaukee School of Engineering .1:39:12 $500 
2—M. Warshauer, Lindsay-McMillan Co. ............ 1:46:56 250 
3—L. Holoubek, Red Star Yeast ....................2:03:11 150 


La Parle and Kiser failed to finish in this event. 


During the morning many of the pilots flew over the city 
“tuning up” for the big event. Just before the start of the 
first race, a speck appeared out of the sky to the south. At 
the stick of the plane was John A. Graf of Madison, who 
earlier in the day was forced to the ground at Kenosha by 
a storm during a trial spin over the course. Graf started 
just eighteen minutes after the last of the other pilots had 
taken off. 


Working like clocks, the planes taxied to the starting point 
and then took off at the signal from First Lieut. M. D. Mann, 
assistant air officer of the Sixth Corps area, United States 
Army, Chicago, who was in direct charge of the meet and to 
whom the lion’s share of the credit for its success must be 
given. Lieutenant Mann was assisted by Lieuts. Russell H. 
Cooper and Charles Backes of Chanute Field, Rantow, IIl., 
who held the official stop watches. 


The fliers were checked at five other points—Lincoln park, 
the Milwaukee Yacht Club, Racine, Kenosha and Waukesha. 


During the interval the fliers were out of sight of the air- 
port, the crowd was given a continuous round of entertain- 
ment. 


Shortly after 1 p. m. two regular Army pilots—Lieuts. 
James Doolittle and E. H. Barksdale, both from McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio—landed on the field after a record run 
of two and one half hours from Dayton to Milwaukee. 


It was these two who thrilled thousands with the most 
spectacular exhibition of stunt flying ever seen in Milwaukee. 
For almost half an hour they looped, climbed, spun and 
twirled. 

Luigo Sciorato, of Bordighera, Italy, also aided in the 
entertainment with a series of strong man stynts. The 
musical entertainment of the day was furnished by the Cutler- 
Hammer fife and drum corps. 
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U.S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


No Bond Required 


Paragraph 4, Section III, Bulletin No. 2, War Department, 
1925, as given on page 573 of the May 11 issue, reading 
“All persons before obtaining permission to use airdrome 
facilities as contemplated in paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 above, 
must furnish a bond for $5000 to protect the Government 
against damage to property.” 
has been rescinded. 


School Courses 
Fiscal Year 1926 


School 


AIR SERVICE 


Course Students Begins Ends 





McCook’ Aero. Eng. R. A. Off. July 1, 1925 June 30, 1926 
Langley Tactical R. A. Off Oct. 12, 1925 June 30, 1926 
o Tactical N. G. Off.; R.O. Feb. 1, 1925 April 30, 1925 
Kelly Adv. Flying all —— Mar. 15,1925 Sept. 14, 1925 
pilots 
Adv. Flying mi Sept. 15,1925 Mar. 14, 1926 
Brooks Primary Flying Reg. Flying Mar. 15, 1925* Sept. 14, 1925 
Students 
Primary Flying - Sept. 15,1925* Mar. 14, 1926 
Primary Flying N.G. & R. O. Mar.1,1925* June 30, 1925 
Primary Flying N. G. & R. O. Sept. 1, 1925 Dec. 31, 1925 
*Note: Instruction of flying cadets starts one week earlier. 
Scott Bal. & Airship Reg. Flying Sept.15,1925 July 14, 1926 
Students 
Bal. & Airship N.G. Off.&R.O. Aug. 15,1925 Dec. 14, 1925 
Chanute Tech. Photo R. A. Off. Oct. 1, 1925 July 14, 1926 
Tech. Comm. R. A. Off. Oct. 1, 1925 June 30, 1926 
Tech. Photo N. G. Off.; R.O. Mar. 1, 1925 May 30, 1925 
Tech. Comm. N. G. Off.; R.O. Oct. 1, 1925 Dec. 31, 1925 
Maint. Eng. R. A. Oct. 15, 1925 Apr. 14, 1926 
Maint. Eng. N. G. & R. O. Apr. 1, 1926 June 30, 1926 
Armament R. A. Oct. 15, 1925 Mar. 14, 1926 
Armament N. G. & R. O. Apr. 1, 1926 June 30, 1926 


Weight Dropping Parachutes 


Many recall the problem encountered at some time in their 
experience of letting down supplies from an airplane to the 
ground at a spot where a landing could not be made. Two 
notable instances may be mentioned. One occurred a year 
ago last winter when a colony marooned on an island in the 
Great Lakes by ice floes suffered for lack of food until relief 
was brought by airplane. Another goes a bit farther back 
in aviation history when a party went into one of the most 
inaccessible regions of old Mexico by automobile and on foot 
to salvage a plane abandoned by the late Lieut. Alexander 
Pearson, who had a forced landing and who suffered many 
hardships in his wearisome journey back to American soil. 
On this occasion ice and other supplies were handed down 
from,an airplane flying above the salvaging party. Various 
makeshift contrivances were used for the purpose in these 
and other instances, with varying degrees of difficulty and 
success. 

To fill the need of a suitable device for transferring sup- 
plies, ete., from airplane to the ground, the Parachute Branch 
of the Engineering Division at MeCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
recently completed tests on a weight-dropping parachute, 
which promises to accomplish its important function efficiently 
and with the least amount of difficulty. This device consists 
of a neat metal container, 4 ft. in height and 15 in. in di- 
ameter, divided into two separate compartments. The lower 
compartment of the container is utilized for the supplies, 
while the upper compartment, which is somewhat shallow, 
contains a folded parachute of cotton fabric and measuring 
25 ft. in diameter. The container is carried lengthwise on 
a bomb rack and released by the bomb release handle. Upon 
release a cord, one end of which is fastened to the airplane 
and the other to the fabric cover of the container, extending 
down into the folds of the parachute pulls the cover off and 
the parachute out of the top compartment. The parachute 
then takes the air, suspending the container and continues 


the journey down to the ground at a safe speed of 16 ft./see, 

The lower compartment of the container opens down the 
side and into it fits snugly a metal can for water, gasoline 
or other liquids. Solids may be packed directly in the con- 
tainer. The weight of the parachute and the container js 
about 25 lb., and a maximum of about 150 lb. may be lowered 
in this way. 











International Newsreel Photo 


The Maryland N. G. pilots 


who won the formation event at the 
Miller Field Meet. Left to Right: Maj. W. D. Tipton; Capt. C. A. 
Messon; Capt. Charles T. Phillips; Lieut. T. B. Bourne and 
Lieut. L. M. Willinger 


A smaller parachute, having a diameter of 15 ft., has also 
been designed to take care of from 30 to 50 lb. in supplies. 
This parachute is wrapped abcut the bundle which it sus- 
pends and is thrown from the rear cockpit, a cord rolled up 
in the parachute and held in the hand by one end, or fastened 
to the airplane, hastening its unfolding. 


Meteorological Service 


Weather prophets are the latest product of the Service 
Schools of the United States Army. Though weather fore- 
casting is popularly regarded as guessing whether tomorrow 
will bring sun or rain,,the commercial and military importance 
of the subject has led to much wider and deeper study of at- 
mospherical conditions. Graduates of the Meteorological See- 
tion of the Army Signal School at Camp Vail, N. J., are 
placed on duty along the numerous War Department airways 
where weather forecasts must be supplied to aviators before 
they start on extended flights: Not only future temperatures 
and storms must be forecast, but also upper strata air cur- 
rents and direction and duration of winds, which are of great 
importance to the pilots of the Air Mail and military flights. 
So important is the use of meteorological data in the Army 
Air Service that standing orders prohibit aviators “taking 
off” without consulting their operations officer about “wind 
aloft” and require them to be informed fully on the contents of 
the latest storm bulletins. In planning the erection of new air- 
dromes and flying fields the weather sharps are given careful 
and extended hearings. 


West Point Graduates in A.S. 

The following list of graduates of the United States Mil- 
itary Academy have been appointed as second lieutenants in 
the Regular Army of the United States and have been as- 
signed to the Air Service with rank as of June 13, 1925: 

Harry Gordon Spillinger, Vincent Joseph Esposito, John 
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Henry Dulligan, Walter Grant Bryte, jr., Russell Edward 
Randell, William O’Connor Heacock, Walter William Hodge, 
William Frank Steer, Wiley Thomas Moore, Thomas Elton 
Smith, Lewis Ackley Riggins, William Gardner Plummer, 
Raymond Cecil Conder, John William Black, Arthur Charles 
Boll, Clifford Palmer Bradley, Branner Pace Purdue, Robert 
Emmett Burns, Joseph Cyril Augustin Denniston, Nathaniel 
Claiborne Hale, Raymond Miller Barton, Donald Hudson 
Bratton, Welborn Barton Griffith, jr.. Hubert Whitney 
Katchum, jr., Earl Walter Barnes, Porter Bush Fuqua, 
Thaddeous Elmer Smyth, Russell Thomas Finn, John Laing 
De Pew, George Bateman Peploe, Charles Henry Caldwell, 
Mitchell Alonzo Giddens, George Wellington. Madison Dudley, 
Theodore Anderson Baldwin, 3rd, Judson Maclvor Smith, 
Edgar Turner Noyes, Ernest Avner Suttles, August William 
Farwick. 


Army Air Orders 


See. Lieut. W. O. Bunge, O.R.C., ordered to Langley Field, 
Hampton, Va. 

See. Lieuts. C. W. Davies and P. H. Downes, A.S.R., to 
Scifridge Field, Mich. 

Lieut. H. F. Rouse from Langley Field, Va., to Wilbur 
Wright Field, Ohio. 

Capt. Wm. E. Kepner from Lakehurst, N. 
Field, San Antonio, Tex. 

Lieut. E. S. Schofield to Air Service Balloon and Airship 
School, Seott Field, Ohio, for instruction. 

See. Lieut. D. F. Stace promoted to first lieutenant. 

Lieut. J. H. Kindelberger, O.R.C., to Langley Field, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

See. Lieut. J. P. Kidwell to Brooks Field, Tex., for training. 

Lieut. W. F. Regan, O.R.C., to Fairfield, Ohio. 

Lieut. E. R. Strong, O.R.C., to Middletown, Pa. 

Lt. Col. J. A. Hambleton and Capt. H. E. Weeks, O.R.C., 
to Langley Field, Va. 

Capt. L. M. Young, Sec. Lieut. B. F. Bower, Lieut. B. G. 
Cook, Lieut. E. M. Wileox, A.S.R., to MeCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Capt. L. S. Connelly, Capt. R. E. Murphy, Lieut. M. F. 
Crutcher, Lieut. C. C. Shangraw, See. Lieut. G. V. Dack, 
See. Lieut. H. I. Jenks, See. Lieut. F. C. Parsons, See. Lieut. 
C. W. Welsh, A.S.R., to Chief of the Air Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Capt. F. C. Greulich and Capt. D. M. Warner, A.S.R., to 
Chief of Air Service, Washington, D. C. 


J., to Brooks 





U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 
Navy to Map Alaska 


Plans for making airplane photographs of portions of 
southeastern Alaska were completed June 27 when the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, after negotiations with the Secretary of the 
Interior, agreed to provide the necessary airplanes and per- 
sonnel to the Geological Survey of the Interior Department. 

Cooperation between the two departments will be made in 
connection with, investigations of the mineral resources of 
Alaska by the Geological Survey. Lack of adequate maps 
of much of the region back from the coast in southeastern 
Alaska has seriously handicapped these investigations because 
of its inaccessibility and the, photographing of the area from 
the air will provide knowledge of the general features of the 
territory necessary for the geologists to complete their work. 
It is also estimated that a considerable saving will be made 
to the Government through this method of mapping the area. 
In extending the cooperation, the Navy Department stipulated 
that a portion of the expense of furnishing the airplanes, 
personnel, and other facilities must be paid by the Geological 
Pulvey. , 

lhe area to be covered by airplane photographs is approxi- 
iiately 18,000 sq. mi. The project presents many technical 


difficulties, as storms and low-lying clouds are frequent in 

southeastern Alaska, and the relief of many of the islands 

wong the coast is strong, some of them rising abruptly to 

nights of more than 4,000 ff.” Furthermore, there is, in this 

part of Alaska, so little flat land that has been cleared and is 

suitable for landing-fields, that probably seaplanes will be 
ed exclusively. 
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Although the work is to be done at the specific request 
of the Interior Department, it is believed that the results will 
be of material service to many of the other Government de- 
partments and bureaus, both in the civil development and in 
the military defense of the country. Members of several 
other bureaus, especially the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Forest Service, the General Land Office, and the Federal 
Power Commission, have expressed keen interest in the project 
and have informally offered such assistance as their regular 
duties permit. The entire undertaking appears to be one of 
close cooperation by which duplication of effort is avoided, 
economy is practiced, and the results are utilized by many. 
It is expected that the experience in aerial surveys derived 
from the mapping of this tract may furnish valuable informa- 
tion that will be of service in solving some of the difficulties 
that prevent the examination of certain coastal tracts in other 
parts of Alaska. Many of these coastal tracts are travers- 
able on foot only with great difficulty and at so high a cost 
that their survey is not warranted under present conditions. 


Naval Air Orders 


Lt. H. V: Baugh det. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., 
to Aireraft Sqds. Battle Fleet. 

Lt. R. H. Howard Ors. May 12, 1925, and inod. June 10 
revoked to Nav. Air Sta., Anacostia, D. C. 

Lt. Comdr: Stewart F. Bryant det. off. in chg. U. S. Helium 
Prod. Plant, Fort Worth, Tex.; to Naval Air Sta., Lakehurst, 
N. J. 

Lt. M. P. Higgins det. U.S.S. S-28, to Naval Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla. 
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P. & A. Photo 
Four bombing squadrons maneuvering at the R.A.F. Display 


Lt. Comdr. Harold T.» Bartlett det. Bu. Aero.; to Naval 
War College, Newport, ‘R. I. 

Lt. C. K. Fink ords. June 20 to U.S.S. Mayflower revoked 
to continue U.S.S. Shawmut. 

Lt. Roy K. Jones det. inspr. of Naval Aireraft, Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Corp., Garden City, L. I.; to command 
U.S.S. S-25. 

Lt. Julian B. Noble unexpired delay cancelled. Ords. March 
26, 1925, modified to temporary duty, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle 
Fleet, and upon completion to carry out remainder of orders. 

Lt. J. O. Wood det. Bu. of S. & A.; to Naval Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Marine Corps Air Orders 


Lt. T. J. Cushman det. MB. Quantico, Va., to N.A.S., Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 

Following officers det. M.B., Quantico, Va., to N.A.S., Pen- 
sacola, Fla.: Ist Lt. J. B. Neill, 2nd Lts. L. T. Burke, F. M. 
Fletcher, J. T. Harris, I. L. Kimes, F. H.‘Lampson-Seribner, 
W. C. Lemly, W. G. Manley, K. L. Moses, R. M. Rhoads, 
F. E. Sessions, Jr., W. J. Scheyer, W. B. Trundle, M. a 
Twining, T. J:°Walker, Jr., J. G. Walraven. 
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MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flying in- 
structions, by hour or by complete course, primary, cross country, 
advance training, solo. New ships and — motors. I 

who take an interest in you. No deposit required on solo flight. 
Write for full particulars. MARSHALL, MISSOURL 








OALIFORNIA 

THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
oO. B. STAR ROUTE SAN DIEGO 
Ideal flying weather all Seasons. Very best of planes and instruc- 
tors. Opportunity to study latest planes and construction. 
A few recommended students will be given employment in our 
shops, while learning to fiy. 











MISSOURI 
LEARN TO FLY 
Standard airplanes ready for immediate delivery. 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
St.. Louis Flying Field, Anglum, Mo. 








ILLINOIS Only 50 miles west of Chicago 
EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OF AVIATION, 
Herman J. Neubauer, M.D. 
Hinckley, Ill. 
Learn to Fly at our up to date school at very reasonable prices. 
Complete ground and air course. Come any time. Ideal accommo- 
dations for students. Expert instructors. Write for information. 








NEW YORE 


CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
Flying Fieids—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla. Complete flying service including schools, aerial Bp 
graphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 

pint. Air fleet of thirty machines. 
ig reduction in rates for flying instruction. Write for information. 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. 8. 
Airplane Supplies Flying School 
2856 Broadway Chicago 








NEW YORE 
THE SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Write for prices. Two planes at your service Airplanes and 
Spares. See us 
THE SOHOOL OF SQUARF DFALING. 
LOOMIS AIRCRAFT, 18 Columbia Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 








a PARTRIDGE, Inc. 
Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 

Field. Chicago, mM. Write for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 





NEW YURE 
PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Clifford Webster—Instructor 
Winter Station Jan. 1 May 1 Palm Beach, Fla. 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 








ILLINOIS 

Complete flying course for $250.00. This includes one hour of 

solo flying and ground course. All year flying. Start anytime. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

Factory and Flying Field, Checkerboard Field, Forest Park, 

Illinois. (Suburb of Chicago). Telephone Maywood 1693. 


OHIO LEARN FLYING RIGHT 
AMERICA’S LARGEST STRICTLY COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATION 
HIGH CLASS 
INDIV <PUss INSTRUCTION WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS 
RITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


JOHNSONS’ FLYING SERVICE, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 











ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields i in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
assenger Flights to Points Near or Far 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION - 
Established 1915 Frank Mills,” pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just: west of Philadelphia),-PA- 














ILLINOIS CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 


One of the best Commercial fields in the Middle West. 2 miles 
from Moline, 3 miles from Rock Island and Davenport. Up 
to date facilities and you are always welcome. Unexecelled fly- 
ing course at reasonable rates. Our motto—Every student a 


Mail address, 515-18th St., Moline, Illinois. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CAN YOU FLY 


If you can’t and want. to learn, write us. We have an op 
tunity for you which you can’t afford to pass , Write 
GREAT LAKES AIRWAYS INC. RIE,. PENNA. 
Complete Aero Service:—Parts and supplies oe all kinds. 

our prices first-—24 hour service. 

















KANSAS AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 
Single and 2 Seater 
LIGHT PLANES 
Parts, Instruction, Blueprints $2-$5, Propellors $10. 
Circular Free LAWRENCE, KANSAS 























moHIaaN BURNS--FLYERS 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
2002 Real Estate Exchange Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
FLYING FIELD ON SOUTHFIELD RD. 





PENNSYLVANIA é 
—_— SEE - .COMMERCIAL 
PITCAIRN AVIATION FLYING 
LAND TITLE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA INSTRUCTIONS 
FLYING FIELO AT GRYN ATHYN PEM NEVEVANIA - ‘SHORT FLIGHTS 
TEXAS dFlying 


SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
Expert instruction in flying and —— 
Free sleeping quarters at Aird 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, § SHOPS, HAN- 
GARS, OX5s, Hissos, Liberties, "Jennies, Canucks, Standards 
Large stocks on hand, prompt shipment, best values 
Office 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 








—_ 














Michigan WEST VIRGINIA SHANK McMULLEN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
HUNT AVIATION COMPANY Flying school second to none. Thorough instruction on fying 
523 HAMMOND BUILDING — and ag oe Pd ye <a oe. ocien, 
ying service including otograp! a vertisin 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN passenger and fast cross-country transportation. ” 
Oldest School in Middle West HUNTINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 
MICHIGAN WISCONSIN 


J. V. Piers) P. & W. AIR SERVICE CO. E. C. Weaver 
PASSENGER AND EXPRESS SERVICE 
Flying Instruction Aerial Photography 
P. O. Box 758 Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Repairing and overhauling planes and motors. 
All types commercial flying. 24 hour field. 


EBERT AIRCRAFT SERVICE DEPOT-Operating Hamilton Airport 
Station “D,” MILWAUKEE, WIS. Tel. Cudahy 436. 





When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention AVIATION 
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Publisher’s News Letter 





The New York Times makes a very proper 
criticism of the delays at terminals of air transport 
in an editorial commenting on the first round-trip 
night air mail letter sent to Chicago and return by 
AVIATION. Under the heading “Much Time 
Lost at Terminals,” it writes: 

‘There is justification for the claim of L. D. 
Gardner, the editor of AVIATION that this country 
now has the fastest mail service in the world, and 
that he proved it by sending a test letter from New 
York to Chicago and back again in just forty-two 
hours of elapsed time between mailing the letter 
here and its delivery here again. 

“*That is a fine piece of work, of course, but 
one notices that the time of actual flight was only 
sixteen hours. It took twenty-six hours to get that 
letter over the few miles between the flying fields 
and the points of mailing and delivery at the two 
ends. In other words, in the air mail service, as 
in almost everything else we do the problem of 
‘terminal distribution’ still is unsolved both as to 
time and expense. 

“‘That failure adds enormously to the ‘spread’ 
between the prices received by producers and those 
paid by consumers, notably in the matter of all 
foods, but almost as much in the merchandise of 
every sort. With airplanes as they now are, and 
requiring large fields from which to ascend and in 
which to descend, their points of starting and 
destination must be at considerable distances from 
cities, and to cover those distances much slower 

_- Means of transportation must ‘be used: Once in 
thé air; the speed of -these machines is far in ex- 
- -- cess of that of ‘any other vehicle, but unfortunately 
they cannot either take or discharge their cargoes 
of passengers or freight close to the real points of 
departure or arrival.” . 
_*  #& -« * 


S ca“re a? 


~~ Be ctligs to_our attention. that all but: one of the 


ception are all on active duty’ i in the Air Service. 
He writes: “It is an interesting ‘thing to note from 
an historical point of view that ‘of the six officers 
who formed the first Army Aviation School at 
College Park, Md., in July, 1911, (Chandler, 


‘Kirtland, Beck, Amold, Milling and Kennedy) 
that all of them are still alive with the exception 
of Beck who was murdered, and with the exception 
of Chandler who is relieved, all of them are on 


It is easy 


active duty in the Air Service today.” 


pioneers of. Army. flying are alive.and with one ex- 


to overlook the men who by their foresight, and 
willingness to adopt flying as a profession when 
airplanes were of very primitive construction, have 
created a new military weapon. It is pleasant to 
record the pleasure everyone in aviation has when 


the fine work of these officers is remembered. 


% % % % 


It is significant to read that the Army has 
finally given up its desire for the Los Angeles and 
is resigned to its fate. There has always been a 
feeling in military circles that the idea of getting 
the Los Angeles from the Zeppelin company 
originated in the Air Service and that it should 
have its opportunity of training with the airship. 
But, Acting Secretary of War Davis has stated 
that the Army was satisfied to leave the fate of the 
airship with the Navy. The reason given is that 
all available funds should be applied to the pur- 
chase of airplanes for the Air Service. With the 
equipment of the Army as depleted as it was shown 
to be at the hearings of the Lampert Committee, 
the decision seems to be commendable. Then, 
too, the Bureau of Aeronautics has handled its 
aerostation (please note that we are trying to 
avoid the clumsy “heavier-than-air’) with great 
credit to the Navy. 


% % % % 


A few months ago the amiable “Shorty” 
Schroeder was asked to take over the management 
of the Ford Airport and of flying for the new 
Ford Airlines. He wrote to AVIATION and asked 
that he be sent the names of pilots who might wish - 
a job with the Ford outfit. A ‘small -notice to 
that effect was immediately published. Read 
what was the result as reported by the friend of 
more fliers than any man we know: “Regarding 
the number of inquiries received due to the box 
notice in AVIATION for pilots, let me say that, 
roughly 500 direct and about 200 indirect an- 
swers have been received due to the notice. Let 
me take this opportunity to thank you for the 
assistance.” 

It is gratifying to hear of such a splendid re- 
sponse to a small notice in AVIATION. Sometimes, 
publishers wonder whether the columns they edit 
are read by their readers carefully or just scanned. 
Such words of appreciation are greatly appreciated 
particularly at a time when the aeronautical papers 
are receiving such meager support from the air- 
craft manufacturers.—L.D.G. 
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AIRPLANES 


delivery. Come and take your pick. 


installed where need 


LEARN 


NO BOND REQUIRED FOR 
SOLO FLIGHTS AND NO 
CHARGE FOR BREAKAGE 








NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES without motor ........... 
These airplanes come complete with tools and instruments and the front seat is built so as to accommodate two passengers. 
These airplanes ae BE been reconstructed and new longerons, new controls, new wires, new struts, new fittings, new instruments were 


-100™ 


Special offer for June, July and August 


We will guarantee to teach a student to fly and successfully operate an airplane by himself, regardless of the number of 
flying hours required, and further, to furnish an airplane, free of charge, for the period of one hour for practice flights. 

The flying school of the Robertson Aircraft Corporation is one of the oldest and best known in the United States. All 
of the instructors are ex-army aviators with wide experience and the equipment is the best that money can buy. The flying field is 
approximately six miles from the city of St. Louis and is easily accessible by railroad, street car and hard surfaced roads. It is the 
largest and best privately owned field in the country and the International Air Races of 1923 were held there. 

Our course includes thorough flying training as well as complete instruction in the over-haul, care and maintenance of both 
the airplane and motor. The time within which one can learn to fly, varies with the individual; eight to ten hours of dual instruc- 
tion, stretched over a period of ten days to two weeks should complete the most stubborn case, and from then on, the refinements 
of the art can be gained only from experience. Commercial aviation is a rapidly growing industry. Don't delay! Enroll now! 


| ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 


For SALE 


We have 333 airplanes that we must sell this year including Standards, Jennies, Canucks, Orioles, D.H.’s, Spads, T.M. 
Scouts and others. We have a large number of Standards, Jennies and Canucks set up, test flown ready for immediate fly away 


NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES with guaranteed overhauled Hispano-Suiza motors, 150 H.P. ...........cceeeeeeees $1590.00 
ee ee ee ee rs Or Cr COs. oda nb ve ecewouinescclceenee bcnedddnedeebbals dciOu> beau 1300.90 
NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES with Government overhauled OXX6 motors ............. cece cece cece ce eeecerees 1190.99 
re rr sk. sr Ce OO Mi Ce os. ok cee wed Cabs Ad Oa 6 ha On eb es bbb Rakes aceeneeetaentnad 1000.00 
NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES with Government overhauled OX5 motors .....2... 5. cc cece ccc e ce eect eb ececccees 999.09 


LO -8—_a 


ROOM AND BOARD 
NEAR FIELD AT $1000 
PER. WEEK 


oSisle ss ss als sa 2 sis sis sisis #2 5 a0 8) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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WE BUY planes, motors, parts and supplies. Also crashes 
for rebuild. Must be cheap. What have you? Box 366, 
AVIATION. 





DOPE—Clear acetate $1.00 per gallon. Wood filler 5¢ per 
lb. Altman Purchasing Syndicate, 249 Broadway, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


FOR “SALE: Immediate delivery 1 Loening seaplane, * 
Curtiss seagull, 1 Standard J-1, K-6 motor. Attractive prices 
for quick sale. Lyhun Co., Inc., 412 West End Avenue, New 
York City. 


WANTED: New JN4 wheels complete with tubes and tires. 
B.B.T. Corporation, 820 Atlantic Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















WANTED: B. M. W. engine and spare parts. Box 365, 
AVIATION. 


WANTED: OX5 and OXX6 motors, new. Lots of twenty- 
five, fifty and one hundred. Box 364, AVIATION. 


FOR SALE: One brand new Curtiss Seagull with C6 or 
K6 motor, set up and ready to fly. Curtiss Metropolitan Air- 
plane Co., Port Washington, Long Island. 

















FOR SALE. Jennie in fine condition near New York. 
Uppers and fuselage just recovered. Engine rebuilt. Flight 
tested, $475. A. W. Bull Dorr Co., 247 Park Ave., New York. 





PILOT steady flying for last eight years, light and heavy 
types; night flying; long experience in passenger carrying and 
instruction. What offers? Box 367 AVIATION. 


FOR SALE: Bargain. Curtiss T2 OX5 Oriole, used 100 
hours, A-1 flying condition, $950.00. Without motor, $850.00. 
J. W. Rose, 2324 Argyle, Chicago, Til. 











NEW WACO 9: Can make prompt delivery on ‘limited 
number. John S. Casey, Redbank, N. J. 


~ WANTED: : Pilot at once for Thomas Morse Scout ship 
and a commercial ship. Experienced, careful, to work small 
field and fairs on commission basis. Box 43, West Coxsackie, 


N. Y. 








When Writing to Advertisers, 


LEARN AVIATION. Flying and home study courses in 
aviation. Ships for sale, complete with instruction, three 
types: JN4D, Standard, and Oriole. Send 25 cents for il- 
lustrated catalog and details. Varney Aireraft Co., Peoria, 
Ill. 


FOR SALE: Brand new JN4D just out of erate. New 
covering, new Dupont dope used. Natural finish. Motor 
never been started. Also one used JN4D. Good condition. 
Sattui Motor Company, Stockton, California. 








FOR S ALE: Curtiss OXX6 motor and spares, including 
magnetos, con. rods, water pump, ete. Practically new. 
Price $225.00. Box 369 AVIATION. 


CANUCKS FOR SALE: Fuselage newly covered. Motor 
A-1 condition. Turns up 1425 R.P.M. May be seen at 
Chicago Municipal Flying Field, 63rd St. & Cicero Ave. 
Price $750.00. P. G. Pressler, 26 East 31st St., Chicago, III. 


CRACKED-UP. We pay highest prices within 400 miles 
haul of Chicago. ‘Canucks, Standards, Jennies and others. 
Also any other ajreraft parts. Heath Airplane Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 











Army pilot desires aeronautical connection, flying, me- 
chanical, field or factory. Box 368 AVIATION. 


FOR SALE: OXX6 motor used about fifteen hours $150.00. 
New Standard scouts with 80 horsepower Le Rhone motors 
$350.00. New Dixie model 83 and 85 magnetos $10.00. In- 
dianapolis Aviation Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 














German pilot over 12 years experience in all kinds of flying, 
former test-pilot and instructor for the largest airplanes. 
Wants responsible position for heavy planes. Address Box 
370, AV TATION. 


FOR SALE: Immediate delivery, new L-W-F’s, five place, 
used Jennie, Curtiss Oriole, splendid condition, attractive 
prices for quick sale. Vineland Aviation Co., Vineland, N. J. 
Please Mention AVIATION 
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WACO 


Real performance in a three place ship 
with a stock OX-5 motor 


Highest Speed 

Highest Cruising Speed 
Lowest Landing Speed 
Best Speed Range 
Quickest Take Off 
Highest Angle of Climb 
Lowest in Price 


Steel Fuselage 

Steel Empennage 

Oleo Type Landing Gear 
Thirty Seven Gallon Fuel Tank 
Free Air Radiator 


Do you want the booklet? 


THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
TROY, OHIO 


























Champion is the better spark plug 


because of its wonderful double- 


ribbed sillimanite core with 
semi-petticoat tip which re- 
tards carbon formation -- 
its special analysis electrodes 
which will not corrode and 
its two-piece gas-tight con- 
struction which makes 
cleaning easy. 


Because of these definite 
superiorities, pilots and 
racers, throughout the 
world, rely on Champion. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 











ANZANI 


Aircraft Motors 





3-CYLINDER 30-35 H.P. 


Other Types from 10 to 120 H.P. for 


commercial airplanes. 


Wallace Kellett Co., Inc. 


Atlantic Building Philadelphia. 
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ELIAS 














THE ELIAS AIR MAIL PLANE TYPE M1 
Designed for the Night Mail 


Steel fuselage Superior vision 

Dropable tanks Maximum accessability 
Wide tread Detachable power plant 
Split axle landing gear Exceptional economy 
Metal cargo space Great Strength 

and every practical characteristic desirable in a MAIL 


PLANE has been incorporated in the ELIAS AIR MAIL 
PLANE. 

The finished plane is not only one of great utility, but a 
design of beauty as well. 

HIGH SPEED 130 M.P.H. SERVICE Cana aoaee ft. 
LANDING SPEED 50 M.P.H. RANGE 0 Miles 
100 Miles on 19% gallons of gasoline 
THE GREATEST VALUE IN A CARGO PLANE 
OF 1000 LBS. CAPACITY, ON THE MARKET 


Further Particulars on Request 


G.-Elias & Bro., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 


31st Street and East River, New York City 





ORIGINATORS OF AIRPLANES OF ADVANCED DESIGN 





Contractors to: 


Air Service, U. S. Army; Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy; 
Air Mail Service, U. S. Post Office Department 
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High, Speed, Continuance, Load 


ss RADIATORS LAMBLIN 


WATER AND OTL 


Have all ‘Worlds Records 


30.000 Radiators in working 





FERBOIS 





Etablissements LAMBLIN , 36, B4 Bourdon, NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE (France) 














The weekly issue of AVIATION that you miss, 


because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the article, news story, picture or advertisement which 
you could have used with profit. 


If you are a Service or civilian flier AVIATION is an indispensable adjunct to your calling, because in each 
weekly issue it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears in any monthly; and, more 


important, it is NEWS when it appears in AVIATION. 


AVIATION is written and edited by a staff trained to the aercnautical viewpoint for the man who is def- 
initely interested or engaged in aeronautics. It presents fully and accurately each week the latest news and 
technical developments. 


Descriptions, photographs and drawings of the latest aircraft appear first in AVIATION and frequently in no 
other magazine. 


For less than eight cents a week for U. S. Subscription—Four Dollars a year—you will receive 52 issues of 
the only American weekly aircraft publication and the recognied trade authority. 
A LIMITED SPECIAL OFFER: 


Pin a Two Dollar Bill to the coupon and we will enter your trial order for the next 26 issues. 


The oldest American The only American 


Aircraft Weekly 





Aircraft Magazine 





" PHO HOSES SETHE SSH EHEEEEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE SHHEHEEHEHEH HEHEHE HEH HEHESEHS HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE EES 


AVIATION — 225 4th Avenue, New York. 


Send me the next 26 issues of AVIATION. Two Dollars to cover is enclosed. 
(Canada $2.50; Foreign $3.00) 
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Trade Mark 


CATCHING UP 
WITH EUROPE 


i oe we lag behind Europe in the 


matter of commercial flying? 


Of course they enjoy Government sub- 
sidies which help in both routes and rates. 


But when the news comes in, as it did re- 
cently, that a group of Bankers and ex- 
ecutives from Hawaii had flown in a 
squadron of Martin Planes to one of the 
outlying Islands where their business 
interests called them, it strikes not only a 
news note, but it inspires the feeling that 
perhaps after alt we are on our way, and 
not so far behind as you might think. 


Because a flight like this, while in no way 
spectacular, is good plain every day 
evidence of the ease, speed and safety 
with which Martin Planes fly across land 


or sea where no rails are laid. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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Joonoocoococoe0coscoac 


The Background of American Aviation 


RENEW OLD CONTACTS— 
BUSINESS AND SOCIAL, MAKE MANY NEW ONES 


in the Revised 1925 Edition of 


Who's Who in American Aeronautics 


READY SEPTEMBER 1 — $2.00 


200 new biographies, 200 pictures of the men who are making aviation history; 
biographies of all of those actively interestcd in flying—the leading engineers, organizers, 
Army and Navy officers, executives, pilots, civil and military. 


Four thousand copies of the first edition published three years ago were sold. WHO’S 
WHO filled a real need and has proven to ke one of the most essential reference books 


in the field. 


Great changes in aircraft organizations and fersonnel have occurred in the past three years 
—these are all reflected in the new edition. 


You need the new WHO’S WHO to keep pace with these changes during an era of 
rapid progress in commercial ‘aritt*military flying. 


Send in your orders now. The new edition of 
Who’s Who will be limited to what we consider to 
be the total demand based upon advance orders. 


SIGN THE CONVENIENT COUPON: 


jOOOooooooNoOoOoOODoODoOOOOOOOoOOOOOOOOOOoooOOOOoNoOOOoOOOOO0OoOOoOooOoO0OoOoO0ooOOOOoOcooOCoOCoOOOOOOOO00000000000000000000000000000000O 5 





4 eh * ‘ 
GARDNER PUBLISHING Co. 
225 Fourth Ave., New York. a 


‘Mail to address given below copies of WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN 
AERONAUTICS, at $2.00, each. Amount to cover is enclosed. 
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$50 


$50 


Learn Io Fly 


3515 W. 83rd Place, Chicago, Ill. 








DOPES 


PIGMENTED 
VARNISHES 


>TFFANINE- 


DOPES 


MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


( entracters to U S$. Government 


ENAMELS 





The Aeroplane 





Published Weekly 


175, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
England 





CHARLES GREY 
Editor 





Subscription Rates 
for U.S.A. 


| year—$8.50 


























The light 3 place safety ship revelation at only $2475.00. 


like an automobile. 


priced ship ever produced. 


profits with or without investment. 
Write or wire for territory to 


UA ey ann 
Auacrart 


DIVISION OF ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES 
Room 401, Alexander Industries Bldg., Denver 








THE ALEXANDER EAGLEROCK | 


The ship that conquers the air like an eagle and travels the roads 


Over one hundred territories have. been applied for and we are 
doubling our factory capacity and putting on a night force so that 
agents can be assured of delivery on the most sensational popular 


Sold on a plan that enables a representative to make sa. 





WE WANT 1000 OX-5 MOTORS AND WILL PAY. CASH. 








} AIRPLANES, FLYING BOATS, MOTORS and SUPPLIES 

New Berling Magneto complete $20.; New Zenith carburetor OX5 $15. 
Dandy Thermometer with tubing $7.50; Climb or banking Indicator $2.50, 
Johns-Manville Tachometer Head $10.; Dandy Compass $10.; Air Speed 
Meter complete with pitot head and tubing only $15.; Warner Tacho- 
meter Head $7.50. Pyrene Fire Extinguisher $6.50; 120 Ib. Oil Gauge 
$2.50; 10 Ib. air gauge~$2.25. JN4D Gasoline Tank with Gauge $15.; 
JN4D gasoline gauge $5. 
New OX5 Cylinder $6.50; New but jacket slightly jammed $4.50; OX5 
piston ring 15c; OXX piston ring 35c; OX5 piston $2.50; piston pin 
60c; valve lock washer 10c; rocker arm bearing stud 10c; connecting 
rod bearing per half 65c; exhaust push rod’ yoke 50c; C-94 bearing pin 
35c; 26 x 4 wheel.$5..or. with streamline $7.; slightly used 26 x 4 casing 
$3.50; newly made tube $2.25. E 
JN4D or Canuck bamboo or metal wing skid $1.50; Standard wingskid 
$2. Tail skid with metal shoe $4.; Wing Hinge Pin, JN4D, Canuck or 
Standard 50c; Gosport set with head helmets, C. D., $12.50; Tian leather 
helmets dandies $4. to $6.; French Gogglettes $3.50 (This and the fol- 
lowing are special August prices on goggles) Non-Shatterable Goggles :— 
NAK wide-vision $4.50; Triplex wide-vision $3.75; Jumbo Oval $3.25; 
Triplex Oval $2.50; Cesco wide-vision $3.50; ACE, non-shatterable, but 
very tough curved rubber bound wide-vision, dandies $10. Rotary Map 
cases—rotate as trip progresses $3.50. 

Parts for JN4D, Canuck, J-1 Standard, OX5, OXX6, Hispano, Liberty. 
FLOYD J. LOGAN 716 WEST SUPERIOR CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
Makers and Manipulators of 


Seamless Steel Tubing 


Chrome nickle 


spec fication. 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


15 MOORE STREET, NEW YORK 
U.S. A. Representative 











ACCLES & POLLOCK, LTD. 


Round, square, rectangular, oval, streamline, cowl, 
ring or any other special section to U. S. A. aircraft 
steel axle tubes. 


OUR NEW CATALOG ILLUSTRATES 500 SECTIONS 











AUS-PER-ITE 


Commercial Dope 
Acetate And Nitrate 


KAHKI YELLOW 
ORIOLE ALUMINUM 


Contractors to All Branches of the U. S. Government 


PERRY-AUSTEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
GRASMERE, STATEN ISLAND P.O. ROSEBANK, N. Y. 
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TURN INDICATOR 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 1S SPEAR STREET 
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PROPELLERS FOR SWALLOWS IN STOCK 
HAMILTON AERO MANUFACTURING CO. 


60 KEEFE AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








ANNOUNCEMENT: 
We have bought up the entire stock of many companies holding 
parts for the Curtiss OX5 and OXX6 motors, together with a vast 
quantity of parts for the Berling Magneto. We have on hand 
large quantities of absolutely new and overhauled motors, together 
with new spare parts; seven hundred new propellers, most]. tooth- 
picks; and over one thousand new Zenith carburetors. We have 
a modern flying field, uptodate machine shop and experienced 
mechanics for both land and water craft. We cordially invite 
those interested to inspect our stock, field and equipment. 
Anderson Aircraft Manufacturing Co., Anderson, Indiana 








—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 


—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires— 
—Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 


Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 








EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFIT—1i60 HP Beardmore, complete 
with extra parts, prop, radiator, etc., all ready for installation into 
Standerd Ji, only $575. ACT QUICKLY. OX5 props, $5.75. 
Linen, 85¢ yard. Set (8) OX5 spark plugs, $2. Set Canuck LG 
struts, $5. Fresh Dope, $2.50 gal. Beveled washers, 18c doz. 
All sizes bolts, nut, screws, fittings, etc. OX5, Canuck, Standard, 
JN4D, etc. parts. Modified, 3 place, Canuck with Avro wings, 
$925. Pair 4” x 8” x 20” Radiators, only $25. Propeller boat 
attachment and speedy sleds blueprint sets only $2. for all. OX5 
intake-exhaust copper gaskets 10c. Rare Bargain—Patterns of 
12-15 hp. 2 cyl. engine with drawings only $55. Wanted—used 
OX5s. State best cash prices. 

OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT 42609 N. Narragansett. Chicago. IIL 











MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT CO. 
1030 N. CALVERT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
JN and CANUCK PLANES and PARTS 
OX5, OXX6, and OTHER MOTORS and SPARES 


The most complete line in the country 
On certain items with which we are over-stocked we have special 
prices. They will amaze you. 
Let us know your wants. Send for our Catalogue. 








INVENTIONS 
DEVELOPED 


Patents Procured 





If your invention is new 0 See ee Containing _inter- 
and useful it is patentable esting and uscful 
—send me your sketch. information about 
Trade marks and copy- ADDRESS ..... patents and inven- 
rights obtained in the U. tions. For free 
8S. and Foreign countries. copy, send your 
a eee eee address to 


Z. H. POLACHEK, 70 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
Reg. Patent Attorney Professional Engineer 


Standards and Hisso Motors 
Curtiss JN4Ds, Canucks, and T. M. Scouts 


Everything you may need to rebuild, recondition or repair your 
ship or motor. Wire for service. 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
Main Office Branch Office 
509 NAvaRkO, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. LovE FIELD, DALLAS, TEX. 











FACTORY REBUILT JN-4Ds 


We have a limited number of JN-4Ds that are being rebuilt from 
propeller hub to tail. All metal fittings and wires are rigidly 
inspected for wear and rust and are replaced where necessary. 
Wooden parts are inspected and tested for condition and dry rot. 
These ships cost more, but we believe this thoroughness is the best 


kind of insurance. 
G. S. Ireland Garden City, N. Y. 








WOODSON ENGINEERING CO. 
BRYAN, OHIO 

MANUFACTURERS OF COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 
Airplanes Built to Order, Motor Installations, Steel Tube Landing 
Gears for Any Ship, Wheels, Turnbuckles, Aluminum Washers and 
other Aircraft Equiz rent. 

PiLot’s TRAINING—THE BEST INSTRUCTORS AND EQUIPMENT 

We Operate Airplanes for Every Commercial Purpose 
Write for further information 








PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 


Paragon Engineers, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 





FOR SALE: 


One new 110 H.P. Anzani motor, complete. Zenith carburetor, 
two Besch magnetos, exhaust pipes, propeller and propeller hub, 
$175.00. Motor mounting complete for Thomas Morse $25.00. 
Also: One Thomas Morse Scout, with new 80 H.P. Le Rhone, ready 
to fly, $675.00. . 


Yackey Aircraft Company, 810-818 Desplaines Avenue 


Forest Park, Illinois (Suburb of Chicago) 








HANGARS 
ASSEMBLY PLANTS and COMPLETE AVIATION FIELDS 
SPALDING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
125 EAST 46th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
CONTRACTORS & DESIGNING ENGINEERS 


BUILDERS OF ( THE NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., BELLEFONTE, PA, 
( AND CLEVELAND, 0. STATIONS OF THE 


U. S. ATR MAIL SERVICE 











LIBERTY MOTOR OWNERS 


bring your motor up to date by installing one of new 
Air Service A-2 oil pumps with outside adjustments. 
Absolutely interchangeable; allowance on your old 
pump. Also Tulip Silichrone valves. Eliminate oil 
and valve trouble. 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 








518-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORE, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


CONTINUED 

















AIRPLANE SALE 


Curtiss J.N.—Standards with OX, C6 and Hisso Motors—Thomas 

Scout with OX motor—Curtiss Oriole. Bargain prices on first 

class planes to close out. New and used OX, C6 and Hisso motors. 
SUPPLIES : 

J.N. and Standard. fuselage and wing fittings, shock cord, dope, 

varnish, wing covering, wheels, tires, tubes, propellers, OX and 

C6 metor parts. Prompt shipment. 


Aircraft Supply Co., Kedney Whse, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TR AINING Instructors with twelve years flying ex- 

perience. Finest field and equipment. 
Ideal living conditions adjacent to field 
with meals and room for $10.00 weekly. COMPLETE COURSE 
INCLUDING GROUND INSTRUCTION, AND SOLO $250. BY 
THE HOUR $27.50. References, anyone in the industry. 


The Rinehart-Whelan Company 
South Field Dayton, Ohio 











THE SUPER RHONE RADIAL ENGINE 
(QUICK TYPE 
120 H.P. at 1500 RPM. Aircooled 320 pounds 
FULL LINE LE RHONE PARTS, 
Write for details. 
TIPS & SMITH 


P.O. BOX 153 HOUSTON, TEXAS 





HASKELITE PLYWOOD 


Thousands of feet of HASKELITE has been ordered in the last 


few weeks by aircraft companies. ‘ 
HASKELITE Plywood will cost you no more than the plywood 


which you are now using. : 
Let us quote you upon your plywood requirements. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
133 WEST WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 
Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 


N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Spares of All Kinds 
Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Flying from Pine Valley, N. J. 
PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


Passenger Flying 
Instruction 
Victor Dallin— 
Aerial Photography 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 








WANTED! WANTED! 
ENGINES, AIRPLANES, AIRPLANE PARTS and 
ALL KINDS OF AIRCRAFT MATERIAL 


We only buy New and Unused Material. Send us list and samples 

of what you have. Don’t wait: Do it now: 

List your Airplanes with us if you want quick sales. This de 

partment has large list of prospective buyers. We arrange demon- 

sirations, etc. Send photographs and details in first letter. 

Service Dept.,. JOHNSON AIRPLANE AND SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
New and Used Ships for Sale 
Parts for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 


Complete Flying Course—$200.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 




















FOR SALE 


New JN-4 Three Place OXX-6 Motor, 


A special rebuilt job $1,200. 
Dayton Wright “Chummy,” OX-5 Motor, 
Steel Tube construction, perfect condition $1,850. 


THE RINEHART-WHELAN COMPANY 
SOUTH FIELD DAYTON, OHIO 








—“KEROPLANE MOTORS—Gnome 160 H.P. new complete rotary 9 
cylinder 292 pounds suitable aeroplanes, motor boats, ice sleds, wind 
wagons, F.0.B. Dayton, O. $25.00. Le Rhone 120 H.P. (type used 
for making radia] engines) complete $100.00. Hispano 150 H.P. 
complete boxed crated F.O.B. Minneapolis $750.00. Hispano 220 
H.P. complete New boxed New York or Minneapolis $250.00. 
Hispano 220 H.P. complete slightly used $165.00. OX5 Curtiss 
overhavled complete boxed F.O.B. Minneapolis $125.00. WOULD 
YOU BUY A NEW OX5 Curtiss at $150.00 Advise. Resistal 
goggles, with special pair passenger goggles clear glass $2.60. New 
and used aeroplanes $650.00 up. Curtiss, Standard, Avro, Thomas 
Morse. Parts, propellers, wings, dope, linen. 

Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange. Minneapolis, Minn. 











EDWARD P. WARNER 
Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
and 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 











ENGINE EQUIPMENT 


New U. 8S. No. 52 Zenith Carburetors for Liberty Motors 
New Strombergs for ‘“‘A’”’ “I’’ or “E’’ Hisso 

New Dixie 800 Magnetos 

New Liberty Tool Kits and Liberty Motor Parts. 


Write for prices 
THE RINEHART-WHELAN COMPANY 
SOUTH FIELD DAYTON, OHIO 





AVIATION 


gives the greatest value of any aero- 
nautical pubiication— 


52 issues for 
$4 Domestic $6 Foreign 


$5 Canada 


Gardner Publishing Co., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
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(C.C.-INT’L. ) 


VOUGHT UO SPOTTING SEAPLANE BEING CATAPULTED FROM 
U.S.S. “CALIFORNIA” DURING PACIFIC NAVAL MANEUVERS 





The new VOUGHT UO-1 Spotting Seaplanes are the 


exclusive 2-Place Aircraft Equipment of the Battleships and 
new Scout Cruisers of the U. S. Navy’s Battle Fleets 





Chance Vought Corporation \ 
Borden and Review Avenues | . 


Long Island City, New York 
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